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_ ANGLING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
REDUCED TO 4 COMPLETE SCIENCE : 


BEING THE RESULT OF MORE THAN FORTY YEARS REAL 
PRACTICE AND STRICT OBSERVATION THROUGHOUT THE 
KINGDOMS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN THREE PARTS, 


Tir/t, Deſcribing (among other things) the Counties of Eng- 
and, Wales, and Scotland, in alphabetical order; the Rivers 
and other Waters which they contain; their riſe, progreſs, 
and curioſities; together with thoſe of Ireland ; the Fiſh 
they produce, and the parts beſt adapted for Angling ; 
Interſperſed with curious and entertaining incidents and 
practical remarks never before made public. 


Seconfly, A full deſcription of the different kinds of Fiſh taken 
by Angling, &c. their nutures, haunts, ſeaſons, ſpawning- 
times, baits, biting-times; and how to angle for each; 
with many curious, uſeful, and pleafing obſervations. 

Thirdly, A liſt of Artificial Flies (the completeſt collection 
e ever yet known), which will take Fiſh in all Waters in each 
of the above Countries; the materials, and how to make 
each as deſcribed ; the moſt ſkilful way of throwing the line, 
and-of managing it when in the water; Night Fly-fiſhing ; 
Natural Fly-fihing, &c. | N 


The Whole forming a Work of real UrILIrr, 
Compriſing objects too numerous to be detailed in a Title 
Page, and of a very different nature from thoſe inſignificant 

little Pamphlets hitherto publiſned, which treat chiefly of 
angling in the Thames, the New River, and other Waters 
of equal conſequence about London. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR, Gent. 


LONDON: 
Printed by A. Straban, Printers Street, 
rox r. N. LONGMAN AND o. REES, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


1890. 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE 


THOMAS LORD DUNDAS. 


MY LORD, 


Many years ago, when I had the honor of 

converſing with Your Lordſhip upon the ſubject 
of Angling, you were graciouſly pleaſed to ad- 
viſe me to continue my purſuits in the art, if 
I thought I could improve upon the knowledge 
I had then acquired. It was not till ſeveral 
years afterwards, that I made a tour to North 
Britain and Ireland; and upon my return, 
which is ſome time ſince, I had the honor of 
an interview with Your Lordſhip, when you 
were not only pleaſed to approve of the whole 
of my improvements and remarks, and to ac- 
cept of ſome Limeric hooks, but did me the 
diſtinguiſhed honor of permitting me, when- 


ever I ſhou!d think of publiſhing a Work on. 
this ſubj ect, to dedicate it to Your Lordſhip, 


A 3 Your 


* 


Your Lordfhip's having formerly been an ex- 
' cellent angler, and fond of the diverſion, par- 


 . ticularly of f-fſbing, which is the moſt de- 


lightful branch of the art, renders this your 
kind condeſcenſion highly gratifymg to me, 
and, added to the many obligations which Fam | 
under to Your Lordſhip, fills my heart at once 
with unſpeakable gratitude, reſpect, and love. 
T am happy, therefore, now that the Work is 
brought forward, in having i it in my power thus 
humbly to lay before ſo noble, ſo good a man 
and friend, the reſult of my aſſiduous ſtudy, 
wherein 1 preſume to think 1 have reduced 
_ Angling to a complete ſeience. 7 


PET 


The inclination as well 46 power of e encou- 
raging every kind of merit and induſtry, is ſo 
econſpicuous in Your Lordſhip's nature, as to 


admit of no compariſon; but though I deſpair 


of addreſſing Your Lordfhip f in any terms ade- 
quate to your worth and dignity, or in a lan- 


' guage ſuitable to my feelings, yet I have the 
confidence to believe, that Vour Lordſhip will 
accept of this ee mae as che effuſion 
of a t heart. we 


That 


vii 5 
£ f « 0 1 — 


That Your Lordſhip and family may here en- 
an uninterrupted ſtate of health and felicity, = 


cod hereafter be amply rewarded for your man : 
generous and meritorious "acts, is the ſincere 
nr” he | 
Your Lordſhip! s moſt n a 
Obedient; and 3 f 
Devoted humble ſervant, Ne 
; | * | | 2 8 
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PREFACE. 


Tue art of Angling, in its different 
branches, having hitherto failed of be- 
coming uſeful to a ſufficient extent, for 
want of a work written by a real practition- 
er, founded on long experience, and calcu- 
lated to reduce the whole to a complete 
ſcience, I have been called upon for years 
paſt, and ſtrongly ſolicited by ſome hun- 
dreds of gentlemen (rangers, as well as 
friends and companions in the diverſion | 
of angling) throughout the countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to take upon 
me the taſk and complete a work of this 
kind.; declaring at the ſame time, that | 
they ſhould not mind what price I put 
upon it. I have at length complied with 
their requeſts ; and, as the reſult of the 


experience 
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experience I have had for upwards of 
forty years, the following work will, I 
truſt, be found fo entirely complete, that 
even the beſt of anglers may improve by 
it, and thoſe who are unacquainted with 
angling, may W become adepts in che 


art, 


24 HAVE not treated of ſome few rivers | 
of England only, and the common fiſh. 
taken therein; but have extended my 
obſervations to the whole countries of 
England, Wales; Scotland, and Ireland. 
1 deſcribe what kinds of fiſh the ſeveral 
rivers produte, and the places beſt adapted = 
for . angling therein, Nor have I con- 
tented myſelf with merely deſcribing the 
various kinds of fin taken by angling in 
theſe waters, ſo as that they may be 
known when ſeen, with their natures, 
qualities, haunts, ſeaſons, e times, 
feeding-times, baits, how to angle for each, 
rods, lines, c. 5 but every proper matter 
and thing concerning angling is ſo clearly 
laid down, that it is now impoſlible for any 


one to . at a loſs in any thing with regard 
to 


te this art 3 the work in this inſtance being 
quite different from what has hitherto been 


attempted; and the reader will ſind the” 
aſſertion of fome hiſtorians who have 25 
written on the nature of We eee Aut F- | 

; r ROE VEL! Hag; 


/ The liſt of flies given 10 this wn, 

and the inſtructions for making each, are 

very valuable, and cannot fail of making 

a per ſon perfect in the beſt manner of fly- 
making, (as yet peculiar. to myſelf,) with 

but very littbe practice; and the rules 
given for fly-fiſhing are uncommonly in- 
ſtructive; ſo that the reſult of them, if 

rightly put in ni ts muſt ben never oor ga 
8 3 | a 


re 1 ; 
22 
* 9 * — « p _ * * * 


Bak} of thoſe hs OY ventured to 
write upon this ſubject have known but 
little, if anything, of the nature of fiſh, 
even of thoſe they have attempted to treat 
of, and, I am perſuaded, have never taken 
either Salmon or Trout by angling, per- 
haps never ſaw one alive in the water in 
their lives. Indeed, they do not preſume. 

| to 
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do give any account of taking Salmons or 
Salmon Trouts by angling, or how to 
make flies for them, not having been able 
to diſtinguiſh between ſmall Salmon, 
Salmon Trouts, and others of the Salmon 
kind; and had ſome of them been pre- 
ſented with a Grayling, it is a query 
if they could have told what kind of fiſh 
it was. They recommend angling in the 
Thames from London bridge to Chelſea, 
and higher up; as if ſuch parts of the 
river were the beſt of all others; or as if 
the Thames thereabout was the chiefeſt 
river for that purpoſe that we have in this 
country: with ſome ſuch account of other 
rivers. about the metropolis, they tell vou 
methods of taking Gudgeons, Roach, 
Dace, Barbel, and other common fiſh, 
ſtrongly adviſing the ground baits for bait- 
ing the places where you angle, in bottom 
fiſning, &c. to be equal or ſuperior to 
your hook baits; which is exceedingly 
wrong, for they ſhould always be inferior, 
as is clearly ſhewn in the Second Part of 
this production; and, added to their pre- 
poſterous nonſenſe of alluring fiſſi to bite 


1 - 


by the uſe of oils, &c. and their unlawful 
rules given for the encouragement of 
poaching, and foxing of fiſn as they term 
it, (which are ſhameful, and never will 
appear in any proper treatiſe of angling,) 
render the whole of their compoſitions 
at once ridiculous; ſo that, inſtead of in- 
| ſtructing, they only bewilder, and prevent 
many from partaking of this delightful 
diverfion, which they might enjoy were 
ber but properly inſtructed. 0 


PREFACE. 


By what has been here dined” 1 
author does not mean to detract from the 
merit of any others who have touched 12 
the ſubject; but only to ſhew how his me- 
dan differ Tom. Sr notions. Wa buy 


* 


In this LEY 00 is not the leaſt 2 mg 
imaginary; but all is written from the real 
knowledge the author has acquired in the 
art, aſſiſted by his own private memoran- 
dums; ſo that he thinks he may without 
vanity juſtly entitle it, Angling Reduced 
to a Complete Science; and the whole is 
ſo P n remarks and little 
3 
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a that the reader . 
de agrecably ee 8 nere 


That ſuch a book. — — 
prove uſeful and pleaſing to thouſands, is 
obvious from the numerous and preſſing 
ſolicitations the author has lately received 
to finiſh and make. his public, as well as 
from the nature of thoſe * 
thi at kill appear in print. : | 


1 has ever been my deught, 
which led me to extend my abſervations 
3 and improve the art when quite a youth; 
1 and 1 ſoon became accounted the com- 
pleteſt angler i in the ſurrounding counties 
| Where I had my practice. But I was not 

then ſatisfied with myſelf, —[I began to 

1 conſider, that to conſtitute a complete 
angler, the nature of fiſhes ſhould be 
thoroughly known; by ſtrict perſeveranee 

I attained this knowledg e, and diſcovered 

their cextain baits for the different ſeaſons 

of the year; their favorite flies for the 
various months, weeks, days, and hours 
Weben che ſeaſon; and conſtantly prac- 
 thied 
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tiſed making them artificially till 1 ads 
imitate nature exactly. After this, angling 
became more pleaſant to me; and hearing 
that there were excellent rivers and anglers 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, I viſited 
thoſe countries, to my no ſmall. ſatisfac- 
tion; and fo by degrees I extended my 
diverſion, and at length experienced an- 
gling through the various counties and 
places ſtated in Part the Firſt; ſtill conti- 
nuing my remarks, and improving, till 
that power became exhauſted. I then 
began to think of putting together the 
memoranda which form this book. 
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ALL ITS. BRANCHES, © 
02: Wes! fe, Sc. 
* PART THE FIRST. | 
Al ½ of the counties of Exel An, Walks, 
and SCOTLAND, in alphabetical order; 
the rivers and other waters which they con- 
* .. tain; their rife, progreſs, and curioſities ; £ 


together with thoſe of IRELAND 3 eh 
that they produce, and the parts beſt adapted 


for angling. —A de efcription of the lochs or ; 


lakes ; noticing the number of iſlands that 


ſome of them compri iſe, and di  Ainguilhlag 
 thoſewwhich are inhabited ; the cauſe of the 
rivers expanding into theſe large waters, 


and afterwards ſending forth other rivers ; 


- with an account of the beauti iful lake of 
Killarney. — In this Part are interſperſed 


fame curious and entertaining little inci- 


1 7” | * 
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2 THE RIVERS, ETC. 
dents which occurred to the Author i in the 


courſe of his paſtime of Angling ; with 
many other remarks. never before made 


public. 
ENGLAND. 
' BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Tus Ouſe, the chief river of this 8 | 
enters it between Brayfield and Turry, 
paſſes through Bedford, and leaves the 
county again at St. Neo?'s. It has a beau- 
tiful courſe, dividing /the ſhire into two 
equal parts; and in the diſtance of twenty 
miles is computed to run over a tract of 
ſeventy; yet in all that courſe it receives 
only the ſmall river Ivel, which falls into 
it a little above 7 emgford. 

5 The eſe rivers produce Pike, 1 he 
Tel, Crawfiſh; and abundance of common 
. . 

8 BERKSHIRE. | 
The principal rivers of this county: 


| (beſide the Thames) are, the Js and the 
Kennet ;. 
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Kennet; the former of which riſes in Gloucefe 
terſbire, and, with other ſtreams, forms the 
. Thames, which will be more particularly 
mentioned in its plice. The latter runs 
paſt Newbury to Reading, and is fo far 
navigable. There is alſo the little river 
Lamburn, which i is always higheſt i in ſum- 
mer, and in the midſt of winter is Haid te to 
be N 1 4 ops cr 
| 1 here are excellent 2 in fame of 1% 
rj vert. Near Newbury, Speenham Landi, 
and H. ungerford, are taken fine Trout. 
T, beſe waters are a 5 . for Crawfiſh. 


| 


BUG KIN GHAMSHI Is 


% 2 7s N 


The chief rivers are, the Sener (Abich 

paſſes the ſouthern borders of this county) 

and the Ouſe (which nearly ſurrounds the 

town of Buckingham) ; beſides which, there 
are the Tame and the Colne,  _ 

Trout and other good Aſh 6 are to be fad 

in — rivers. ' * f 


— 


— 7 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


8 The principal rivers of this county 
are, the Ouſ⸗ and the Cam; the former of 
which, running from the eaſt to the north 
weſt, receives the latter near Thetford, £ 
after having paſſed the ſeveral towns of 
Chefterford, Soham, and EH. 5 
- In ſome parts of theſe rivers will be — 
a exceliens fiſhing. | Near the-town of Cam- 
bridge particularly i is very good angling for 
Pike, Perch, Sc. 7 _ 


CHESHIRE, Fi 


The principal rivers are, the Merſey 5 the 
Dee, and the Wevel. The firſt of theſe 
runs from the north eaſt, and divides this 
county from Lancaſhire.” The ſecond riſes 
from two hills in North Wales, paſſes Grafe 
ton in this county, then takes a northerly 

eourſe to Cheſter, below which it be- 
comes very extenſive, and ſoon falls into 
the ſea, The third ſprings in Shropſhire, 
and runs for ſome miles from ſouth to 
| north, 
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north, by Nantwich ; £ | then, inciing to 
the weſt, falls into the Meryey. 


Theſe rivers abound with fiſh ; and num- 


bers of very fine Salmon, Salmon Teo 
Trout, Perch, Oc. are taken i in the een, 


3 


Do {© GRNWAEL.: NOS! 


The river Tamar runs by the town of 


Launcęſton in this county, and paſſes into 


Devonſbire. The Camel riſes at Camelford, 


runs down by Bodmin to Wadbridge, and 


at laſt forms Pad/tow-haven. The Fale © 


runs from north to ſouth-into the Channel 
at Falmouth, The Fowey riſes near the 

centre of the county, and, taking a north- 
erly courſe, runs by Fowey and Leſtwithiel. 


The Cobor runs by Heſſton into the ſea; 
and the river Looe divides the towns ow - 


Eaſtlooe and We/tlooe. 


There is plenty of fiſh. (of the Salmon 
kind, Trouts, and many others / to be taken | 


in theſe n rivers. | 


B 3 ._ 244% 2 CUMBER®» 
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| CUMBERLAND. 
Bo * 20 | 
"This county contains a number of 


rivers, « excluſive of lakes or meres. The 
principal are the Eden, which is ſaid to riſe 
from Mowill-bill in Weſtmoreland, and runs 
on the north ſide of Carliſie into the Sokway 
Firth. The Petterel runs on the eaſt ſide, 
and the Caude, or Cawa, on the welt ; ſo 
that the city is almoſt ſurrounded with 
"rivers. The Derwent riſes from the Der- 
went ountains, and, running through 
;the middle 'of the count J falls into the 
4 riſh Sea. Some have erroneoully afſert- 
"ed that in one or more of theſe dere is 
= taken the delicious fiſh called Char." This 
a miſtake, however, which perhaps ariſes 
from” 3 2 ſpecies . Tout that is caught 
in the river Petterel, about the ſize of the 
5 Charr, of nearly a as fine! a colour, and not 
. e fly di ſting uiſhable ! in taſte, particularly 
When pte. T am perfuaded that the 
| very ſingular ſort of fiſh called Charr'i is 
of nowhere to be found in Great Britain, ex- 


=. et in | Winauder-Mere i in the county of 
We nk 


— 
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We n (and which divides it from 
Lancaſbire,) Ulles-Water in this county, 
and a lake at Snowden, 1 in Wales. 
Theſe rivers, eſpecially the Derwent, pro- 
het excellent Salmon, Salmon- T7 rout, Trout, 
and various other forts of fiſh ; ſo that a per- 


Jon who underſtands the art of. angling may 
_— find fort in this cn 


b 


Has ſeveral fine rivers, among the ptinck- g 
pal of which is the Derwent, which, riſes i in - 
the Peat, and runs through the center of 
dhe county, paſlng through, Chatſworth 
park (the ſeat of the Duke of Devonſhire) 
to Derby, and falling into the Tront ſome 
few miles below that, town. The Er- 
- waſh alſo riſes. in the, Peak, and ends in 
the Trent. The Dave parts this county 
from Staffurdſbire, runs near Aſoburn, 

and falls into the Trent four or five miles 

to the north of Burton. The Trent bounds 5 

the county on the ſouth, and the Me runs 

through Zakewell: The Dave. is remark- 
A 4 able 


PF 


Py 


> 
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cloſe to the town of Derby I have taken Trout, 
and plenty of fine Graylings, a fiſh not ki | 


-. Welcombe, and, running from north to 
ſouth, becomes fo very large and fo deep, 


among the hills on the north fide of the 
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Able for its blue tranſparency, (from which : 
it is ſuppoſed to have derived its name,) 


1 the Derwent for its brownneſs. 
Theſe rivers produce excellent fiſh. - Even 


in North Britain or Treland, nor in many 
Ferit of 214. Spa 


- _ 


DEVONSHIRE. . 


* 


Is well watered by ſeveral fine rivers and 
- abundance of ſmall ſtreams. The princi- 
pal rivers are, the Tamar, which ſeparates 
this county from Cornwall, has i its riſe near 


for near two leagues before it opens into 
Plymouth Sound, that the Salmon have a 
ſecure retreat in the ſalt water; the river 
_ Plime, whith runs by Plymouth ; the Ax, 
near Axmninſter; ; the Ex, which riſes 


" county, and, like the Tamar, begins within 
me miles of the 2 runs to Tiverton, 
4d " juſt 


— | . g 
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Juſt We which it receives the ſmall river 
Loman, and, keeping on its courſe to 
Exeter, falls into the Channel. There are 
alſo the rivers Towridee and Tau, both 
of which meet the ſea juſt below Bideford 
and Barn/taple, forming one channel; the 
Tavy, which runs by Tauiſtocłk; the Dart, 
which runs by King's ** and 2 
mouth; and the Columb. . 
Theſe rivers abound with curelions \ Salmon 


and Trout, and contain uncommon quantities 
of other fiſh, which afford great divemſion to 
the angler. I have often angled near Exe- 
ter, where I akways met with good ſport ; 
and have taken that much. e l called 


Mullet. © | 
At the latter end of Aiiguſts is is year 8 


1786, returning from Exeter to London, - 
had occaſion to ſtop at Honiton, a ſtage of 
ſixteen miles, where I was accommodated 
at the George Inn. The next. day Mr. 
| Readſtone (who kept, the inn) and I en- 
tered into converſation upon angling, par- 
- ticularly fly-fiſhing for Trout, when he 


"IRE: * _ river near the town 
__ which 


- : 
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which had been once famous for that pe- 
cies of fiſn, but was now fallen into diſ- 
repute, on account of the privileges granted 
ol late years to the freemen of Honiton to 


and deſtroy the fiſh; ſo that there were 
not any to be taken by angling within ſome 
miles of the town. I then told him that T 
would take a walk to this water; as could 


always find Trout in a river wherein there 7 
ever had been any. Upon coming to the 
river, I found it a very ſmall ſtream, not 
ſufficient to harbour any fiſh in that part: 
but on following its courſe a little way, 1 
Ion perceived (as I expected) the ſtreams | 


more rapid, and deeper in many places, 

- occaſioned by little falls of water, and the 

| —_ here and there, full of {mall Craggy 

rocks, (which is generally the caſe in ſmall 

> Get Hieers,Y by which means the fiſh are 

" ſheltered and preſerved; it being impoſſi- 

ble, in ſuch e nally: 0 defizoy 
"them. 

Being eorivinded (by: the Ane 

5 before "ſtated, | e with the 
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or THE THREE KINGDOMS. 11 
"quality of the water) that there were 
Trout in theſe places, I began to angle 
with a favourite arfificial fly of my on 
making, with which (in about an hour 
and a half) I caught a fine diſh of Trout, 
ſome of them very large. The fiſh were 
afterwards. ſhewn to | ſeveral "gentlemen 
who were Teputed to be the beſt anglers in 
the town, all of whom expreſſed their 
aſtoniſhment at my ſucceſs; as they had 
been out that and the preceding day, but 
could not raiſe a ſingle fiſh. This may 


ſerve as a convincing proof that very few 
of the number of thoſe who pretend. to be 


good anglers have much, if any, know- 
- ledge of the nature of fiſh or their baits ; 
for I had often, before that time, met 
with ſimilar ſucceſs in ſeveral of theſe kinds 
of condemned rivers, in different parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland. e 


6 


vonsgTsHIR. 


\ 


| e Hef f rivers of this county are, the 
3 or — which riſes in Somerſet. 
hire, 
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8 * ſoon, enters this county, runs 
10 Sturminſter and Winburn, then takes 
nearly a veſterly courſe, leaves Dorſet- 

Hire, paſſes Hampſhire, and ſoon after falls 

into the ſea; and the Froom, which riſes 
in the eaſt of this county, takes nearly a 

_ weſterly courſe by Dorcheſter, and falls 

into Pool: Harbour. There are alſo the 
rivers Piddle and Wye, or Mey, upon the 

mouth of which laſt ſtand the towns of 

| Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. F 

There are Trout and other fiſh in theſe 

Tivers : but the Stour 2 famous Tench 
| and Bel. 
In Mr. Browne's 8 water, four or five 

: miles above Dorcheſter, I have often taken 
from fix to eight dozen of ! in an 
afternoon. ps F 


' \ DURHAM, | 5 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Mear, which riſes from the weſtern part of 

- the county with many windings, paſſing 

- through the city of Durham by Lumley 
Calle, and afterwards Ong } into the ſea 


* L 6 2 — 
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xt 8 underland; the Teer, which rifes near 
the head of the Wear, and divides this 
dounty from Yorkſhire, paſſes by Barnard 
Caftle and Stockton, after which it falls i into 


the ſea; and the of ret which will be no- 
ticed hereafter. - 5 


- Theſe rivers afford 8 an LONG and 


plenty of common fiſh, of which I have taken. 
ut below Durham) from ten to 22. ag 
dozen in the claws 6 of Jens 


— 


nüt o 

The rivers of this county (beſde the 
Thames) are, the Stour, which falls into the 
ſea at Harwich ; the Lea, which runs into 
the Thames a little below Stratford; the 
Blackwater, which runs through the 
middle of the county, and, paſſing by 
_ Chelmsford, is joined by the river Chalmer, 
after which it falls into the ſea; and the 
Colne, which runs by Hal fred to n 
and ſo on to the ſea. 1585 

' Theſe rivers produce many hte of Ab; 
but are jo 3 — near the towns 
© 25 8 


"oy" 
we 
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which. they poſs in their. courſe, that an 
angler, unleſs he be very fhilful, ſeldom 
meets with: much ſport. From, Lea Bridge 
downwards there is good, angling for Perch, 
Pike, Chub, Roach, Dace, Pr Gudgeont, | 
and Barbet. , 


| GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The chief river of this county i is the 
Severn, which is large and beautiful, and, 
for the length of its navigation, may be: 


ſaid to rival the Thames. It riſes out of a 
mountain called Plinlinmon Hill i in Moni. 
gomeryſbire, and is capable of carrying 


large barges from King- Road u p to Pool- 


Quay in the ſaid county of M ontgomery. 


It paſſes by the principal towns of Shrewſ- 
bury, (which it ſurrounds in the form of a' 
horſe-ſhoe,) Bridgenorth, Bewdley, and 
the cities of Worce/ter and Glouce/ter ; which 8 


county it enters a little above 7. ewkeſbury, x 
where the tide flows, and frequently | 


higher, which is ſaid to be more than 


Wes miles from the . It then paſſes 
Newnham, | 


1 


* * „„ 
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Newnham, below which it reſembles a ſea, 
the tide ruſhing on with ſuch impetu- 
oſity when coming in, that it rolls four on 
_ five feet high, and carries every thing be- 
fore it. But what is affirmed to be more 


remarkable is, that the tides are higheſt 
one year at the full moon, and the next 


year at the change; and that in one year 
the night tides are higheſt, and the next 
the day tides. This river at laſt falls into 


the Briſeol Channel. There are alſo the 


rivers Wye, (which paſſes chene) — 
Avon, and ir. 

Theſe rivers produce plenty of Ns #h for 
afford the. Angler great ſport. In the Se- 


vern, near Glouce/ter, are taken, in the 


Fiſhery, abundance of fine Salmon, with 


which the London markets are chiefly ab. 
plied. | 


— 


| HAMPSHIRE. 


The principal rivers are, the FRE which” 
comes down from Saliſbury, and enters 
this county at Charford, bringing with it 
all the waters of the ſouth and eaſt parts of 

„ | Wikypir * 
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Wilifhire; and receiving alſo the Stour. and 


the Piddle, two | Dorſetſhire rivers which 
bring down with them all the waters of the 


north of Dorſetſbire, and, taking a courſe 
towards the ſouth; falls into. the ſea below 
Chriftchurch ; the Ney, which riſes in this 


county, and runs into Surrey ; the Tee, 


which runs to the ſouth, at Stockbridge r 
forms ſeveral iſlands, and afterwards falls. 
into the Southampton Water. There is alſo 
the river Iiching, which runs by Winche/ter-. 
and 8 gut hampton, and where there is good 


angling, as alſo in many parts of all theſe 


rivers, . which. afford fine Salmon, Salman- 


Tran, Trout Mall apd other fb. 


4 5 
* a 
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| This county is well watered "oh rivers. 
the principal of which are, the Wye, which 
riſes from Plinlmmon Hill in North Males, | 


and has a long courſe, running through 
Hereford, Roſs, and many other places i in 
this county; the Lug, which paſſes through 
Leominſter 3 3 the 7 the Monow, the 
8 = Frome, 
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Frone, and the Pifftin-Doe ; the laſt of 
which is the only river of the county * ; 

does not riſe in Wales. N Y 
Theſe are excellent rivers p 1 * 
abounding with Salmon, Salmon-Trout, Trout, 
Grayling, and almo/t every other ſpecies of 
river fiſh. The. Salmon in the Wye are re- 
markable for being always good; for it is 
not known that a foul fiſh was ever taken 
out of that river ; and the Graylings in the 
Lug are very fine, as well as thoſe in the 
Wye. | Rs 


. HERTFORDSHIRE 


Many ſmall rivers water this county: 
bur the principal ones are the Lea and the 


Colne. The former of theſe comes from 


M ford to Ware, and is the only navi- 
gable river in the county. The latter run 
through Watford, where it has two ſtreams, . 
which run ſeparately to Rickmanſworth. 
In the river, near Ware, I have talen 
excellent Trout, and other fiſh.” 


7 a HUNTING- 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. | A, 


The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Ne, or Nen, and the Oe. The Nen 
comes from Wansford, with -a 5 
courſe round the north weſt and northern 
borders of the county. The Ouſe enters 
it at St. Neot's, and, paſſing Huntingdon, 
ſoon after leaves the count. 
Ibave frequently angled in the latter river, 
near Huntingdon, and always met with good 
ſport. It produces excellent Pike, Perch, 
Eels, and abundance of common fiſh. 


1 "KENT. 3 


The Meduay is the chief river of this 
county (beſide the Thames). It riſes in 
Suſſex, and enters Kent near Pen/bur/t, 
takes a north eaſt courſe by Tunbridge, 
' Maidſtone, and Rocheſter, below which it 
forms Chatham Deck, and abe ms 
the mouth of the Thames; 


This river PO good . of PRO 
_ 


The 
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The river Thames paſſes this county at 
fiſh- called White-Bait, which is ſo much 
eſteemed, that in the ſeaſon the inhabitants 
of the metropolis ard other Places were 

_ uſedto flock thither in parties to partake - 
of theſe delicious morſels. But this prac- 
tice is now prohibited, the fiſh being found 
to be nothing but the alk Smelt; which 
LEO my en en) 1 
Not far from W, ren riſe nine Sas 
able ſprings, Which unite at a ſmall dif- 
tance, and form the river Dart, which runs 
thro ugh Dartford into the 7. hanies. There 
are alſo the rivers Len and Tunn, the laſt of 
which runs into the Medway near Tun- 
bridge, and the river Stour near Canter- 
bury, which affords plenty of fine Trout. 


- The chief rivers of this county are, the 
| Meblty; by which it is parted” from Che- 
hire, and which riſes on the welt fide of 
a Tage, running by Warrington to 
I MF Liverpool: 


£ 
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Liverpool ; the Ribble, which enters this 
county at Clithero, and, running by Pre/- 
ton, receives the Darron below Sir Henry 
Philip Hoghton's ſeat, and then journeys 
on to the ſea; and the Irwell,, which runs 
through M uber where it is joĩned by 
the little river Ir (famous for fine Eels). 
The Roch paſſes Bury; and the Wire, Gar- 
Nang and Poulton. There are alſo the 
Lone, or Lun, which riſes, in this county, 
and runs by Lancaſter into the ſea, and 
the Calder, which alſo riſes in this county, 
and runs into Yorkſhire, where it joins. Me 
river Aire. 
- . Theſe rivers Herd ** Plenty of fb. 
Not far from Lancaſter and Preſton I have 
often talen very large Salmon, Salmone . 
Trout, Trout, & * zill #; have been fairly 
fired. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. ] 


This county is well furniſhed with rivers, 
| ths chief of which are, the Scar, which 
riſes in the weſtern part of the county; as 
do alſo the Avon, the Anker, and the Hel- 

| 4, 3- land. 
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land. Theſe rivers "Form four different 
courſes. The Saar firſt runs north eaſt 
by Leiceſter, till it receives a ſmall river 
called Wreke ; it then turns to the north 
weſt, and falls into the Trent, where 
Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, and Nottingham- 
Hire meet. The Avon takes a courſe to- 


wards Warwickſhire ; _ the Anker. runs * 


north weſt to the ſame county; and 
the Welland has a north eaſt courſe to 
Harborough. 1 is alſo Wu river 
Swift. 

A erent may meet with At diverſibn 
in many parts of theſe rivers. Near Leiceſ- 
ter I have often had tolerable ſucceſs : but 
the farther from 55 tone, the ater the 
diverſion. 


 LINCOLNSHIRE. | 


The Ae rivers are, the 75 ent, which 
paſſes the weſtern edge of the county by 
Littleborough and Grimſby, after which it 

loſes itſelf in the Humber, the northern 
boundary ; the Welland, which parts the 
county from Northamptonſhire, and, run- 


3 ning 
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ning 8 Stamford, — and 
Spalding, at: laſt falls into the German 
Ocean; and the MWirham; which riſes in the 
north weſt part of the county, takes a 
northern courſe to Lincoln, where it is en- 
larged by what is called t the Foſſe: Dyke, 
1 turning to the ſouth eaſt, falls into 
the ſea below Bon. There are alſo the 
ters Nyne, or Nen, which runs by Crow- 
ſand above mentioned, and the Hutam, 
which is famous for Eels. The other 
rivers produce plenty of good Salmon, 
Trout, and other fiſh, In ſome ef the 
waters about Lincoln is found that ſcarce 
fiſh the Rud or Finſcale, eee _—_— 
of i in the vous Part. 


MIDDLESEX, | 


| The chief river is the Thames, which, 
Yor! its courſe, navigation, and trade, is 
aid to be unequalledi in the known world; 
| wherefore, conceiving this to 'be' the moſt 
proper place for inſerting ſome atcount of 
it, I ſhall N to geleride i its rife and 
| at E 7 20 The 


, 
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The Thames;jis. compounded. of two rivers, 
namely, the is and the Thame or Tame, 
together with other {mall ſtreams which 
run into them. The former of theſe riſes = 
near Cirence/ter in Glouceſterſhire, and is 
by. ſome. called the head of the Thames; 
from that place it takes an eaſterly courſe to. 
Lechlade in the ſame county, where it re- 
ceives the river Colne, and becomes navi- 
gable; then, running north eaſt to Oxford, 
it receives the Charwell ; and, turning to 
the ſouth weſt, runs to Abingdon, and 
thence to Dorcbeſter i in Oxfordſhire, where 
the Thame, which riſes in Bucbingbamſbire, 
joins it. Thus, uniting their names with 
their ſtreams, they make a beautiful river, 
which is thence called by the ſingle name 
of Thames; and, taking a courſe by the 
borders of the ſeveral counties of Berks, 
Buckinghanyhir C5 Middleſex, Surrey, Eſfjexs 
and Kent, joins the Medway in the mouth = 
of the Britiſh Ocean. The tide flows 
above Riobmond, which is more than 
ſeventy miles from the ſęea; and from its 
mouth to Lechlade (here the is fiſt be- 
HT 2988 101 C 4 comes 
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In the Colne, near Undridgs-incdghis 


comes navigable) is about ty two hundred 
and thirty miles. 
The Thames produces Salmon, (thai in 
no great quantity, *which are generally taken 
about Jleworth. Theſe are accounted better 
than thoſe- of any olber river. in England, 
and bring a" moſt oats ga; reef in the 
London markets ; though, in my opinion, 
they are no better in quality than thoſe taken 
in many other rivers, only that they are eaten 
in greater perfection, being caught fo near the 
metropolis:: whereas thoſe brought from other 
places became firong,' and loſe their” proper 
flavour before they can be enpoſed 10 ſale in 
London; for I am perſuaded that, Saleen, 
cannot be wfed too freſh #1 1h on 
This river produces number: Heber filby 
fuch as Trout, Pike, Perch, Carp, Roach, 
Dace, Chub, Barbel, Gudreons, and Soak | 
ders; a with Fels and Lampre) 
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county, good Trouts are to be taken; the 
river abounding with ſtreams Ifutable to 
the purpoſe en, 6 = Were 
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| MONMOUTHSHIRE... 7 RIS 


* 


tende well boaſt of i its rivers, 
dy which k. b better watered than moſt 
others; the chief of theſe are, the Me, 
which parts the county from Glouceſterſhire, 
and runs by the town of Monmouth till it 
joins the Severn ; the Monnotu, or Mynozp, 
which divides it from Herefordſhire, ami, 
running on the other ſide of 'Monmanth, 
| Joins" the Whe ; the Rumney, which parts 
it from Clamorganſbire; and the Hi, 
deautiful river, which enters this. county 
| little above Abergavenny; and runs moſtly . 
fouthward till it falls into the Severn'by 
the mouth of the Zbwith ; which laſt rum 
on the weſtern fide of the county. Be- 
fide theſe, there are the rirers Tyuiby at 
Monmouth, the Log at cada n 
Amme reauenny. e. 
Al theſe rivers . 
e entellnie gor, as T have often vperi. 
enced,” The Salmon,  Satmon-Trout, Troam, 
and Grayling, taken here;' are very fnt, . 
cepting only the Salmon of the Un, which * ; 
WL mn | Sur 
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but indi a; particularly from A berg 


Cultrwhich «divides it from. Suffolk and 


wall diſtance of the Od, — 
edge df aher county," and 


falk and Suſfolk , and the Vare, which 7 


ahaye the town: ol qurnautli the Lare and 


every Kind.: ut their Perch. "are peculiarly 
Allen, 1 bave Hen angltd in them, and 
| had go? Ag wy COD ot de anne, 


venny upwards; AT * 
NR. The Ju is moſt noted for Gtay- 
lng» Nad Danses, tend i zi fiche OY 
Ma s 5: ng to Wide od : odio 
eee aN 2865 d erg doide 


The chief e this county are, the 


19H bridgefhire,. akt palles by Lg to che 
ſean dhe Haueneu, which riſes vi 


—— : 
boundary o the ſputh eaſt, between; WD 
near, the. centre gf, the,oupiy,, Ins eaſt» 


ward through Norwich t Tarmoyth, where 
it enters the, German. Ocean. „A, little 


Waweney join. He are ſo the,rivers 
Thyrn. and Duze „Which laſt, runs hy 


n or Garton. Dune n en Vo „ Un 
Tele Hivers, produce fine Hb of ale 
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NORTHAMPTONSHI RE, 
TANAISTUNTAHISO! 


| The principal rivers in this count) are, 
the Mus, or Nen, = = Wellknds "It is 
alſs parti watered by 0e, tHe" Char: 
well,and the Leam. 7 EY Nyne, the Leam, 
and the Charwell riſe very near each other, 
not far from Daventry: but they form 
very different courſes; the Leam rum nin 
weſtward," the Charivetl ſouthward, 2 
the Nyne eaſtward ; the latter — 
| aur, A ben Ferris, Mellingbo- 
rough, and Marnegford. The Welland 
riſes on the north weſt ſide of the/county; 
and divides it from Leicgſtenſbire, Rutland. 
fire, and Lincalnſbire. In this county 
alſo riſes the Ouſe, which, however; en 
leaves it, and enters Buckinghamſhire: Be. : 
fide theſe, there is _ river N. „ Which 
F #149 PETE hs ant 
» Good'angling for Trouts / ilk be foind\in 


many paris of ſome of theſe rivers; in others} 
for Perth, Pike, a OE m, _—_— "_ 
Gow oregon BF fit . 5 B14. 
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is is a well-watered county, pe "28 


cipal- rivers being the Tyne, the Tweed, 
and the Cocket. The Tyne riſes with two 
arms, at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other: but a little above Hexham they be- 


come united. South Tyne has its riſe in 
Cumberland, but ſoon. enters this county ; 
runs northward for ſome diſtance," and 
then turns eaſterly. North Tyne riſes 
from a place called 7 yne\Dale, in the weſt. 
ern part of the county; then, taking a 
courſe ' ſouth eaſt, joins South Tyne! near 
Hexham before mentioned, and thence takes 
its way eaſterly by Nærorgſtle into the ſea.” 


The T=oeed divides this county from Scot- 


land, where'it has its fource, and, after hav- 
ing entered this county, jo journeys on north 
eaſterly" to Berwick, where it enters the 
German Ocean. The Cocket paſſes Felton 
Bridge, where are taken excellent Trout. 
There are alſo, in this county, the rivers 


| Wents-Beck, which runs * „ and 


the 
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the Alne, which paſſes by. hes ton of 
Alnwick. _ 

All theſe rivers cu zh 60. At Ber- | 
wick are taken vaſt quantities of Salmon, 
which are pickled and ſent to London by con- 
tract. With this the markets are chiefly 
ſupplied + but it goes under the appellation of 
Newca/tle Salmon, though I am CEL 8 
. e re there. . as 


p43 
* 
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\ The chief. river. of this county i, che 
7 rent, (ſo called, as is ſaid, from its pro- 
ducing thirty kinds of fiſh ; or, more pro- 
bably, from its reception of thirty leſſer 
_ Tivers,) which has its fountain-head in 
Staffordſhire, and, after running a courſe 
of two hundred miles, augments. the tur- 
bulent river Humber. It enters this county 
at the ſouth weſt point, where it joins the 
Erwaſb ; 4. running to the eaſtward till. it 
reaches Newark, it there forms an iſland, a 
and then turns to the northward into 
kate, I The Idle has its ſpring in | 

Eq Sherwood 
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Bherivood Foreſt, runs thr 1gh the north- i 
ern parts of the county, paſſing Eaſ and 
Weſt Retford, to the borders of Huriſbire 
and Lincolnſhire; where it joins the Trent. 
cue Trent is ſamous for angling. It pro- 
duces ſome Salmon, and abounds with Trout, 
Grayling," Pike, Perch, and other fiſh.” I 
© have" had many days diverſion in this. water, | 
and have never failed taking fiſh in abun- 
=: dance, even when others have been out for 
=: nearly the whole day without taking any, 
: which they imputed to its being what they 
termed a bad day for the ſport." There is 
good fiſhing near #74 ta of Nottingham 
„ urar erg . 92 b 
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_— chunt is well watered ** fers; 
the principal of which (beſide the 7. hames) 
are, the Vs, the Tame, and the Charwell; 
Which latter, after it has, for a time, Jared 
this county from Northamptonſhire, paſſes 
through the middle of it till it joins the 
Ws.” 1 this part of the river the Rud are 
V * 
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or — _- 


-chan--higher up. 
2 abd the 
Eventide Ji 40 STO all 20101. 82HMadl F - 
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All theſe riuurs produce ſome Trot] er- 


railew Pike and»Perch; and abukdante-of 
common pin They ate alfo fanuus for fone 
Salt. : 3s fois nis ach 03 guido 
4 Alia go en ASTRO! 6348 at. biel 
1040) ai AURA SRSHORE>20 2a anlghs . 
Though the ſmalleftzounty in England, 
is well watered ; for, beſides the rien el. 
land, which waſhes the ſouth and ſouth 
eaſt borders, and the Waſhy which divides 
the county from eaſt to weſt, a here are 
many {maller rivers that fall into them ä 
on evęty ſide. 9 15901 (2336) 2] une 4 
The jþſh taken- in theſe \wattrs aft cu. 
ingly gd nd plentiful, obich makes Em 
_ the want of | fea fiſb, accuſioned by the 


ne #4 Var T T9010. vgs... 


ad Sift! i es le di in Apo? 
ren 973.383) annere. 1116 - LASING 


The chief river ok th this "colt is the 
Severn,” "which 1 have before noticed i in 
the account of the rivers of Glouce/terpbire : 


but 


cla 


% 
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but it i river in which 1-firſt 
learned the art of Angling in this n 
I ſhall ſay ſomething more of it here. 
The Severn (in chis ſhire) is a very 
beautiful. river. It often overflows. its 
banks, and runs with great violence, 
owing to the rains, which at times de- 
ſcend in ſuch torrents from the hills in 
Wales as occaſion its ſudden riſe. Upon 
che weather clearing up, it falls nearly as 


faſt as it roſe before, till it comes within its 


bounds, and ſoon becomes clear: for, ex- 
cept at ſuch times of overflow, it is as fine 
and clear a water, abounding with ſtreams, 
as any that this iſland can boaſt. of. Fine 
Salmon is taken near Shrewſbury ; and 
numbers of theſe fiſh run up the river quite 
into Wales... The Salmon of the Severn are 
(I believe) ſooner, in ſeaſon than thoſe of 
any other river that we have in England, 
though not ſo early as in ſome parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Near the town 
above mentioned I have often caught 
fine Salmon -· Trout, Trout, Grayling, Pike, 
Perch Carp, n Reach, and Dace in 
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abiindance ; Ruffs, Gudgeons, Flounders, 
and Eels; alſo Salmon-Fry, and Gravlings, 


or Gravel-la/t-ſprings ; which latter in this 
part of the country are called Sampſons. 


Amuſing myſelf one day with taking theſe 
ſmall but very nice fiſh with an artificial 
fly made to 2 ſingle hair, and a fine line 
tied to the top of a ſlender rod, I roſe and 
hooked a large fiſh, which at firſt I took 
to be a Chub, but ſoon found my miſtake 
by his play. He now began to run very 
hard, and I was awkwardly ſituated (for 


I had riſen . him over ſome willows, and 


had no wheel to give him line), which 
made me featful of lofing my fiſh, and 
part of my line into the bargain; for at 
that time I was not more than ten years 
of age. He next took a turn down the 


oa which enabled me to extricate my- 


ſelf from the obſtruction of the willows. 
Inſtantly afterwards I had a large ditch to 
eroſs, which I leaped, keeping my fiſh-in 
good play at the: ſame time. Here I had 


no obſtruction, and my diverſion became 


highly Ro The conteſt laſted full 
oe 7M | twenty 


\.# 
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twenty minutes, when he fairly gave it up, 
and I, retreating with caution, gradually 
led him towards the ſhore, till at laſt L 
brought him flat upon ſome gravel, where 
the water did not eover him (for I had not 
a landing- net); then, laying down my 
rod, I took him with my fingers in his 
gills, and carried him in triumph ſome 
diſtance from the water, before I noticed 
what kind of fiſh it was. My companion 
(a youth) then exclaimed, It is a Sa. 

mon I anſwered, © No, —it is a Gray- 
ng; and ſuch it proved, and perhaps the 
largeſt and fineſt grown fiſh of the kind 
. ever taken by any means in any river in 
tis kingdom, weighing full five pounds. 

j be river Tame, or Tema, which paſſes 
by the town of Ludlow in this county, 


5 and falls into the Severn near Worce/ter, 
'_ * abounds with fine Trout and Grayling, of 
Which kinds I have taken, with a fly, be- 


tween nine and ten dozen in a day's fiſh 
ing. The Wevel allo riſes in this county, 

and runs north to Cheſhire, Terne Brook, 
which empties itſelf into the Severn about 
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four miles below Shrewſbury, produces 

excellent fiſh, particularly Perch, which 
are aſtoniſhingly large, ſeldom weighing 
leſs than two pounds, and commonly from 
three to four. This water, from the 
Severn a conſiderable way upwatds, is the 
property of the preſent Lord Berwick, 
whoſe grandfather (Mr. Hill) permitted 
me (when a boy) to angle in any part of 
it, where I have often taken ſo many of 
theſe noble Perch, that I have gone a mile 
or two round rather than paſs by that gen- 


tleman's hall, as if conſcious that I —_ - 


made too ſhameful a ſlaughter, - 
There is alſo fine angling in Lee FRY 

about two miles from Wen in this county, 

wherein are Plenty f good Pike, Pubs 

„ i: - 

There are ſome 95250 Trout Krenml 0 

about Cundover, the water of Owen 

Smythe Owen, Eſq, where I have taketr 


= many fine Trouts. In the Clirn Water 


alſo I have taken great numbers; but they 
are of that kind which do not grow overs 
* Here may often take barren 

"= 2 5 Trouts, 
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Trouts, that ſhall. be perfectly good all 
winter, when others are good for nothing. 

There are likewiſe ſome Trouts, Ruffs, 
| Carps, and common fiſh to be taken in 
Meel. Brook, The Eels 1 in _ water are 
12168 fine alſo. 3 


W Rt SOMERSETSHIRE. | 


BE - 


This county is well watered with . | 
. beſide the mouth of the Severn, there 
are, the Avon, which enters this county 
between four and five miles to the ſouth 
eaſt of Bath, is the boundary between 
it and Glouceſterſhire, and, paſſing by 
| Briſtol, runs into the mouth of the Se- 
vern; the Brent, which riſes on the eaſtern 
edge of the county, and runs to the welt. 
ward by Gla/ftonbury, below which it be- 
comes a large lake, and then runs into the 
river Parret ; the Parret riſes on the 
{ſouthern edge of the county, and receives 
in its courſe (which it takes northward). 
the Yeovil and the Te ome, then, paſſing by 
B ridgewater, Aa into the Ir riſtol Channel. 

There 


— 
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There are alſo, the Brews, which: runs by 
Bruton; the Parr, which paſſes Langport 
and South Petherton ; and the Tvel, which 
runs by ſvelche/ter, now called Nchefter. 
There is good angling. for Trout aber 
Mitford, three or four miles above Bab, a5 
I have often experienced; and moſt of tbeſe 
rivers produce other good fiſh and ou Eek.. 


| STAPFORDSHIRE. 3 1 180 
The chier rivers of this county are, * | 
Trent, which is accounted the third river 
in England, and has its ſource among the 
Moorlands in the north weſt part of the 
ſhire, but being ſoon augmented by ſe- 
veral rivulets, as well as the S- and 
Eccleſhall Water, paſſes Stone and ny 
6ther towns in this county, and 
eaſterly to Derbyſhire ; the Dove, uch 
riſes in the northern part of this county, 
forms the boundary between it and Derby- 
ſhire, and joins the Trent.; and'the Sow, 
which riſes a few miles to the weſt of New- 
caſtle-under-Line, and, running by Stafford, 
| i to 


- 


0 % 


- 
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. 
There is alſo the . . which runs 
_ by Tommerth, mr; 

Tine river can'ain plenty of fi, which 
Mord much. ſport ta the Angler, more parti- 


— ewatly the Frout and Grayling in the Trent. 


— 


SUFFOLK. 


The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Waveney, the Deben, the Orwell, and the 
Stour.. The: Waveney riſes: on the northern 
edge of the county, and, running to the 
Ronth aaſt, after paſſing Bucries (at which 
Place I have caught many: fine fiſh), forms 
two branches, one of which runs to the. 
ealt, nearly to Lag where it makes a 
fop without reaching the fea, the other 
runs, with. an, angle to the north, and falls 
into the Tare near Tarmouth. The Deben, 4 
- riſes a little to the weſtward: of Debenham,, Ml 
and. runs eaſtward to. Wickham,, winds 
round that town, and journeys to the ſea · 
The Ontall riſes nean Wulpit, and runs. 
n. che lawe fon. The Stour riſes 

| | oy j 
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on the edge of Cambridgeſhire, and runs 
moſtly eaſtward till it falls into the ſea with 
the Orell at Harwich. There are alſo 
the Ald, which runs near the eaſt fide of 
 Aldburgh; the Blyth, which runs through 
 Haleworth and Southwold; the Larke, 


which runs by Bury St. Edmend's to Mil. 
den-Hall; and the Breton, which paſſes by 
_ Lavenham. © 

There is good angling in this county ; as © 
moſt of theſe rivers contain excellent fiſh of 
different kinds, abundance of Eels, and _ 


cao. 


8 RRE T. 


The chief rivers of this county (beſide 1 
che Thames) are, the Molſey or Mole, 
the Mey, and the Wandle. The Molſey 
riſes on the ſouthern borders of Surrey, 
and takes a courſe moſtly ſouth eaſt. _ At 
the foot of Box-Hill, near a village called 
Micklebam, this river works its way under 
ground like a mole (from which remark- 
able circumſtance it is ſuppoſed to have 
taken its ume), riſing again near Leather- 

B44  — mn 
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head, where its 'wandering ſtreams. are 


again united, and form a tolerably large 
river, running under Leatherhead Bridge 
to Cobham and Moleſey, where it joins the 


Dames. The Mey riſes in Hampſhire, and 


enters this county near Farnham, increaſ- 
ing in width till it is paſt Godalmin, and 
running moſtly ſouthward by Guildford 
till it joins the Thames at Oatlands. © _ \ 
Carſhalton, a village in this county, is 


| fituate among innumerable - ſprings of 


water, which altogether form a ſmall river 
in the very center of the town, and, joining 
other ſprings which come from Croydon 
and Beddington, form the river Wandle, 

which runs on by Mitcham and Tooting till 


ol falls into the. Thames at Wandfevorth.. 7, 


I bave talen very good fiſh in the Molſey ; 
but in the Wandle, which is famous for its 
Trout, I have . e en in a 05 5 
* EAT 8 1 5 5 


SUSSEX... 


This county dus many rivers, ; the prin- 
cat of which e the Medway) - are, 


che | 


15 


—— 
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the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe; and the 
Rotber. The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's 
Foreſt near Horſham, and, after running 
weſtward, turns to the ſouth, and paſſes by 
Arundel, two or three miles below which 
it falls into the ſea. The Adur has its 
7 ſpring in the ſame Fore/t as the former, and 
runs nearly the fame courſe, till it ap- 
proaches the ſea; it then turns a few miles 
to. the eaſt, and becomes the harbour of 
New Shoreham. The Ouſe riſes from two 
branches, one of which has its ſpring in 
the faid Foreſt, the other in the foreſt of 
Morth; but they ſoon unite to the ſouth 
near Lewes, and run to the ſea. The | 
Rother riſes near Rotherfield,. and runs 
moſtly eaſtward ; but a few miles to the 
north of Rye it makes an angle to the 
| ſouth, and, falling into the ſea, forms 
Rye Haven. There are alſo: the Crook and 
the Lavant, which run near Chichefter. _ 
 _ Theſe rivers have their ſhare of fiſh of 
warious kinds. In the Arun is caught that 
much-efteemed fiſh called Mullet. They run 
from the ſea in large ſhoals ; and their feed- 
—_— 1 ing 
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ing 4 „ieren upon a particular weed 
that grows in the river, gives them that de- 
licious tafte for which they are fo highly 
efteemed. I have angled i in * rivers 8 * 

* ' 5 


WARWIC KSHIRE- 


"This county has ſeveral good rivers ; OY 
principal of which are, the Avon, which 
riſes in Leicefterſhire, and enters this county 

a. little above Rugby; whence running 
- moſtly ſouth weſt, and paſſing Warwick, 
© Stratford, and Bitford, it enters Warcefter- 

hire; the Tame, which, upon entering this 
county, runs eaſtward till it receives the 
- Blyth, and then takes a courſe northward; 

and the Arrow, which riſes in Norcgſterſpire, 

and, croſſing the weſt ſouth weſt borders 

of this county, joins the Avon near Bit- 
ford. There are alſo, the Anker, which 

runs by Atherſton and Nuneaton ; the Cole, 

which runs by ea, and he Sher- 

# ** near e 


1 
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I Baue often caught many dozens of fine 
' #Þ in'the Avon near Warwick. There is _ 
alſo 172 <jnrgtt we MO ci 
T OEOE... . . a 


| WESTMORELAND. | 


The chief rivers of this county are, ths 
Eden, the Lone, and the Kan, or Ken, 
The Eden, which riſes on the eaſtern 
borders of the ſhire, runs chiefly north - 


weſt by Appleby, and, after receiving 


eight other rivers, enters. Cumberland. 
The Lone riſes not far from the Eden, and, 
running ſome little way to the eaſtward, 


paſſes by Lon/dale and Kirby- Steven, takes 


its courſe towards the ſouth, and enters 
Lancaſbire. The Kan flows from a lake 
called Kan or Kent Meer, and, running 
through Kendal, (which takes its name 
from the river,) ſoon falls into the ſea. 
There is alſo the river Lowther, which 
riſes at Mow-hill, and runs by Lowther. 
I cannot help mentioning in this place the 


remarkable water called Winander- Meer, 


fituate 
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fituate among the mountains in the ſouth- 
ern part of this county, ſaid to be the 
greateſt lake in England, and to have re- 
ceived its name from the Saxons on account 


of its winding banks. It is more than ten 
miles in length, and rocky at bottom, 
ſomething ſimilar to a pavement. In it 


are taken the Charr, before mentioned in 
my account of the waters of Cumberland. 


In the Kan, a little below Kendall; I © 
bave bad jine diverſion with the Salmon- 


Trout, which run up the river from the ſea. 
There ts alſo plenty F other Trout in theſe 


rivers, their bottoms being moſtly rocky, and | : 


enen, 1 2 


WIL TSHIRE. 


This county is pleaſantly watered with 
rivers; the principal of which are, the 
Upper and Lower A von, the Nadder, the 


Willy, the Bourne, and the Kennet. The 
_ Upper Avon riſes from a great ridge of 


hills which divide the county into north 


and ſouth, and paſſes fo ſouthward through 


many 


- n 4 8 * by 8 * . * * AJ & b * — 
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many villages to Ambreſbury. The Lower 
Avon has its riſe in the northern edge of 
this ſhire, and paſſes by the Devizes, 
Malmſbury, Chippenham, and Bradford. 
The Nadder riſes in the ſouth-weſt part of 
the county, and runs by Chilmark. The 
Willy riſes near Marminſter, and runs by 
Yarnbury, Orcheſtra, and Wilton. The 
former of theſe rivers and the two'latter 
unite their ſtreams at or -near Saliſbury, 
and then paſs on to CHriſichurch in Hamp- 
ſhire, taking with them the Bourne, which 
ſprings in the eaſternmoſt part of Wiltſhire, 
and, by running ſouth weſt, joins 'them 
| bao Saliſbury. The Kennet has its ſpring 
| head in the middle of the county not far 
from Marlborough, which it paſſes, and 
takes a courſe eaſtward ro Berkſhire. = 
Theſe rivers abound with good Trout, 
Grayling, and other ine fiſh; and I have 
bad excellent diverſion in them. About Salif- 


bury, particularly, I have loben ſome ſeores ; : 
14 Trout and e 


WORCESTER- 
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WORCESTE RSHI RE. 


| The i rivers of this county are, 
the Severn, which enters it on the north 


welt ſide, taking a courſe to the ſouth - 


ward, and, paſſing by Worcefter and Up- 
on, ſoon enters Glouceſterſhire ;_ the 
Tame, which, entering this county on the 
- welt border, has a courſe to the ſouth 


eaſt till it joins the Severn, which it does 


about two miles below Worce/ter Bridge ; 
and the Avon, which enters the eaſt ſide of 
the county, paſſing by Perfhore and Eue- 
ſham, and leaves it again at the ſouthern- 
moſt point. There are alſo, the river Sal. 
warp, which runs throu gh Droitwich and 
Bromſgrove, and the Stour, which paſſes 
Kidderminſter and Stourbridge. 
In theſe rivers are to be taken Salmon, 
Salmon-Trout, Trout, Grayling, and moſt 
_ other river fiſh. ] have caught very good 
Trout and Grayling in the Tame, near Mr. 


5 Berkley s eat, about three miles. from Nor- 


| — = 
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a ; and at Broadburft, between feve and 
fix miles. * ¶ have alſo taken ſome fine one x 
in the Stour, near Kidderminſter. 
| Lampreys in the Severn, taken between = | 
cities of Worceſter and Glouce/ter, are largs 
and excellent ; and great quantities of Lan- „ 
prons are taken and potted in theſe cities. 


YORKSHIRE. "8 


This county is watered by an abundance 
of rivers ; the principal of which are, the 
Humber, though this is net properly a 
diſtinct river, as not having 4 ſpring-head 
of its own, but rather the mouth or re- 
ceptacle of divers other rivers, eſpecially . 
the Trent, the Ouſe, the Darwent, the 
Don, the Aire, the Calder, the Wharfe, 
and the Swale, that uniting their 
ſtreams form the Humber, which is the 
' moſt violent current in all the iſland, and 
at laſt falls into the German Ocean be- 
tween Torkſbire and Lincolnſhire ;==the 
Trent, which has been particularly noticed 
before; — which riſes on the welt 
| 14 98 north . 


. # 
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north weſt fide. of the county, takes a 


courſe of ſome length to the ſouth eaſt, 
_ dividing the city of 76/4 into two parts; 
the Darwent, which divides the North and 
Eaſt Ridings, riſes in the north eaſt part 


of the county near the ſea, and runs 


ſouth and ſouth welt till it joins the Ouſe ; 


the Don, or Dun, which riſes among the 
hills near the ſouth weſt end of Torkfhire, 


runs ſonthward by Rotherham, where it 
receives tlie river Rother, then, paſſing on 
to Sheffeld, turns to the north eaſt by 
Doncaſter, and, having received the Aire, 
runs into the Ouſe; the Calder, which has 
its ſpring in Lancaſbire, enters this county. 
on * ſouth weſt ſide, and runs eaſtward 


into the Aire; the Aire, which has its 


ſource at the bottom of a high hill that 
goes by the name of Pennigent Hill, runs 


to the eaſt by Skipton, Bradford, — 8 


through Leeds, joining the Calder at Caſtle. 


ford Bridge near Pontefract, and after- 


_ wards joining the Don (which river has 
a thouſand windings, and from Skipton 
to — is 2 over eight mes 
2 


. — 
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within three miles); the Whar fe, which 
ſprings among the hills in the weſtern part 
the county, and runs with 2 violent 8 
ſtream chiefly to the ſouth eaſt till it enters 
the Ouſe; the Swale, which riſes among the 
bills in the north weſt part of Yorkſhire, 
runs to the ſouth eaſt by Richmond, and 
joins the river Ure a little below Borough- 
bridge, then, running on to Rippon, divides 
the North and Weſt Ridings. There are 
alſo, the Hull, which riſes in this county, 
and runs near Beverley ; the Tees, which 
- riſes in the county of Durham, and, run- 
ning eaſterly through Gzi/borough, dil- 
charges itſelf into the German Ocean; 
the Ribble, which is much noted for its 
Salmon, riſes out of a place called Rib- 
bledale, and runs into. Lancaſhire ; and 

the Rhy, which runs through Malton... 
There is in the Faſt Riding of this 
county a _ ſmall but rapid ſtream called 
Duffeld or Driffield Beck, which produces 
as fine Trout as any river in England, ſel- 
dom weighing” leſs than two pounds, and 

frequently five or fix. 

E Moſt 


a 
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Ng of theſe rivers produce good Salmon, 
 Salmon-Trout, Trout, Pike, Perch, Eels, 
and Crawfiſh (with the latter of which the 
river Ure abounds N and a 4 Pleniy „ 


common fiſh. 
De river Humber is ſaid to produce the 


cho quantity of that ſort of fiſh which in 
_ this part of the country is called the Golden 
Umber, and in other counties Grayling ; and 
though ſome are of opinion that they really 
are a different ſpecies of fiſh, pet I am con- 
vinced that they are not, but that di gferent 
counties give them theſe ? ſeparate names. 

T have often taken good fiſh in the river Hull 
near Beverley, famous for large Pike, which 
are often caught from ſeven to eighteen pounds 
in weight. In ſome of the lakes in this county 
(ang, if 1 recollect right, in thoſe of Holder- 
neſs, ) are taken the ue or OAT: 
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| The chief rivers are, the Brant, which 
riſes in the eaſt fide of the iſland; and, 
running moſtly ſouth welt, falls into the 
Mineu ; the Alow, which alſo has its riſe 
in this county, and, after a winding courſe | 
of ſome length, loſes itſelf in tlie Iriſh ſea ; 

and the Keveny, which ſprings from a 
high hill to the north of Coydana, and 
enters the ſea on the ſouth weſt fide of the 
iſland, - 


There is an abundance of fine Ab in theſe 
rivers, particularly of Salmon-Trout, which 


are by fome called Sea Trout: Theſe run 
up the rivers from the ſea in great numbers 
all the ſummer, and afford good diverſion to 
the my; as [ e . 


- 
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| The chief tiver of this county is the 

Conway, which riſes from a lake where 
this ſhire, Denbighſhire, and Merioneth- 
hire join, (being the boundary between 
the two firſt,) and, running northward, 

becomes remarkably wide near Abercon- 
way; at wu: ples! it args itſelf into- 
the ſea... : 

1 ys are in \ this county ſane. i 
urs fo eee er hogs: 


*Benieöknnz. | 


- The principal rivers of this nN are, 

the Clwyd, which riſes in the center of the 
hire, and, taking a circular courſe to the 
ſouth eaſt, afterwards. turns to the north- 

ward, till it enters Plinthire, and then 
falls into the Iriſh ſea; the \Ekoy, which 
has its ſource on the ſouth weſt edge of the 
county, and runs moſtly towards the 
north eaſt into Flintſhire, where it falls 
into the — and the Dee, which runs 

c from 
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| frond Merionethſhire i into this county, and 
becomes the e between ir and 


_ SEMI 


Theſe rivers ed e to: a 
angler, which I haue more than once en- 
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A0 FLINT SHIRE, 


"This county is watered by many nh 
the chief of which are, the Choyd, the 
Eloy, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Sevion, 
and the Alen; all which afford great quan- 

tities of good fiſh. The Chuyd and the 
os unite - their ſtreams at St. Afaph, 
where I have caught many excellent Frout 
of a _— flavour to thoſe. taken i in 


p 1 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 


The prind pal rivers of this county are, 
the Dee, the Avon, and the Drurydh. 
The Dee, which has its riſe in this county, 
is ſuppoſed to pals through the lake called 
„ without mixing its waters 
5 253 with 
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with thoſe of the lake, which is a large 
mater, and abounds with a much- eſteemed 
kind of -fiſh called a Guiniad, as the Dee 
does. with Salmon; and yet it is very re- 
markable, that there are never any Salmon 
taken in the Lake, nor any Guiniad in the 
River. After the Dee leaves this water, 
it takes a north eaſt courſe into Denbigh- 
ſhire... The Avon has its ſpring in Bero/e- 
Wood, on the eaſt fide of the county, and, 
taking a north weſterly courſe, loſes itſelf 
| in St. George's Channel. The Drurydh. 
'I flows from a Lale in the north of this 
I 5 county, and, taking A courſe to the ſouth 
pelt, runsinto the ih ſa, ., |: 
All theſe rivers produce great 3 if 
1 2 particularly of the Salmon and Trout 
| kind, ef which I have taken many. 


g \ — 


| MONTGOME RYSHIRE. 


2 This county is exceedingly well watered 
I by a number of ſmall rivers, which run 
| from all quarters of it into the Severn, a 
Are the beauty af 

the 


212 
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the country where it has its ſpring from 
the firſt mountain of Plinlimmon, and of 
which I have ſpoken before. The rivers 
Rhydel and Wye iſſue from the ſame moun- 
tain, but ſoon leave the county. The 
Tenat, which riſes towards the north weſt 
ſide of the county, takes a courſe to the 
eaſtward, and becomes part of the north- 
ern boundary between this ſhire and 
Denbighſhire, and falls i into the Severn at 
the north eaſt point of the county. The 
| Turgh has its ſource on the weſtern ſide 
of the ſhire, and runs eaſtward till it 
comes to the foot of Mount Golway, 
where it turns to the north, and, after 
receiving the river Waurway, 1 into "*y 
Tenat. 
An angler meets nah 1 1 in 
theſe rivers, which have great quantities of 
choice As, of which 1 . Had inne 


6 


1 
$1 
i 


ganſhure ; as does the Rumney, foon after 
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be chief rivers are, the D, Which 
riſes from a ſpring on the eaſt of the Black 
Mountain in. the ſouth weſt part of the 


county, takes a courſe to the north, and 


then, turning to the caſt, enters Mon- 
mouthſhire; the Wye, which forms the 
north boundary between this county and 
n and then runs into Hereford- 
ſhire; the Iron, which riſes among the 


| ah to Wo north weſt, runs at firſt 


to the ſouth, and afterwards north eaſt- 
erly into the Wye ; the Tavye, which iſſues 
From the foot of the Black Mountain 


above mentioned, and runs into Glamor- 


its riſe in this county. 


I have caught many dozens of fine Tri rout 
near the town of Brecon, and in other places 
of this county; but the Salmon taken in the 
5 are not accounted 2 good as others, 

5 7, TPO 
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There is a large water about the middle of 
the county, called Brecknock-meer, which. is 
Some miles over, and contains ſuch quantities 
of fiſh, that it is common to hear the people 

2 ber e are ER Two-thirds N * | 


— 


CARMARTHENSHIRE, . VE 


The chief rivers are, the Totay, which 
enters this county on the north eaſt ſide, 
runs moſtly ſouth and ſouth weſt through 
Carmarthen, and afterwards falls into the 
Briſtol Channel ; the Cotley, which runs 
moſtly from north to ſouth, till it joins 
the Toway; the Teivy, or Tavey, which 
has its ſource in Cardiganſhire, and is the 
boundary between that county and this, 
till, having received the river Keach, it 
divides this county irom Pembrokeſhire. 
In theſe -rivers are taken fine Salmon, 
Salmon- Trout, Trout, and. other good fiſh. 
I have had excellent diverſion in the Toway, 
from the Biſhop's ſeat, down to near Car- 
erben, e in taking a kind of 

Trout, 
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Trout, called by the inhabitants of this coun 
try Sewen or Souen, which are here very 
much efteemed, and afford great ſport to the 
angler ; yet it is very remarkable, that the 

people here never knew of any being taken 

by angling till the finſt time that I angled in 
this water; and many have been very much 


ſurpriſed at ſeeing me take, in an afternoon, 
From a dozen to eighteen or twenty of them, 


with an arti ay Ay. 5 - 


CARDIGANSHIRE, 


| The orincipal rivers of this county are, 

1the Toway, which riſes in this county, and 

runs into Carmarthenſhire ; the Teivy, 
_ which riſes from a hill of the ſame name in 
the eaſtern part of the county, parts it 

from Pembrokeſhire, and, running for 

ſome length among rocks and ſtones, loſes 

the appearance of a river; after which, 

however, it begins to have a regular 
channel, and then, running towards the 

ſouth weſt, loſes itſelf in St. George's 
Channel below Cardigan; and the RHydel, 

which has its ſource on the ſouth weſt ſide 
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of Pilion Hill before mentioned, runs 
towards the ſouth weſt of this county, and 
falls into the ſame channel. The 1#wyth, 
which has its ſpring near the lead- mines on 
the north · eaſt ſide of the county, alſo falls 
into St. George's Channel with the 
Rhydel. 
Theſe rivers produce great plenty of fiſh. 

The Teivy is very remarkable for its Sal- 
non. Here alſo I a ve had admirable 


ſport. 


a | GLAMORGANSHIRE, | 


The chief rivers are, the Avon, which 


riſes among the hills in the northern part 


of this county, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Briſtol Channel; the Rumney, which 


is ſoon claimed by this county, becomes 


the boundary between it and Monmouth- 


ſhire, and at laſt falls into the mouth of 
the Severn; the Ogmore, which riſes in the 


northern boundaries of this county, runs 
to the ſouthward through the middle of it, 
into the Briſtol Channel; and the Tavye, 
yhich enters at the north weſt of the 

county, 


FE 
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county, an 0 runs towards the ſouth 8 
till it joins the Briſtol Channel at Swanſey. 
There is alſo the * and n other 
ſmall ſtreme. 
The rivers here hoe great e of . 


7 ne to my knowledge afford good angling. 


| + /PEMBROKESHER ke + 
This county has ſeveral fine rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Teivy, which 


parts it from Carmarthenſhire ; the Clethy, 


which flows from Wrenywaur-hill, and, 
taking a ſouth weſt courſe, joins the river 
Dougledye ; and the Dougledye, which ſprings 
near the middle of the county, and; after 
having joined the Cledberen, paſſes by 


 Haverfordweſt, and at length, receiving 
ide Clethy, continues its courſe to Milford. 


+aven, where it joins the ſalt water. 
All tbeſe are good Trout rivers, .and have 


Play of _ 4 OOTY 


RADNOR- 
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RADNOR$SHIRE. 


This county is well watered; for, be- 
fide the Tame or Temd, which on the 
north eaſt divides this county from Shrop- 
ſhire, and the Wye, which ' waſhes the 
welt ſide, there are, the [hon, which 
riſes in the- north of the county, and, 
_ winding towards the ſouth weſt, after hav- 
ing received ſeveral ſtreams, joins the 
Wye; and the 1 which runs near 
the town of Radnor. Several other 
ſtreams alſo ariſe in this county, run into 
Shropſfire and Herefordſhire, and afford 
good fiſh; and the rivers in general abound 
with Jed excellent Trout and Grayling, . 
that it is delightful to angle in them. In- 
Med all the rivers of Wales, both north 125 


| Jp, have great variety of A. 
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COD TS ASD. 


| ABERDEENSHIRE; D. 


The principal rivers of this county are, 
ths Dee and the Don. It is bounded on 
the ſouth by the former, which, after a 
long courſe, runs through the New Town 

of Aberdeen, and then falls into the ſea. 
The Don, which paſſes by Kintore and In- 
verury, has a winding courſe of many 
miles, and falls into the ſea juſt below the | 
Old Town of Aberdeen, which is diſtant ' 
from that of the New Town: ſomewhat 
more than a mile; and though theſe 
rivers join the ſea ſo near each other, yet 
they have ſuch different courſes, that a 
few miles up they are conſiderably apart. 
Theſe excellent rivers produce ſuch quan- 

tities of fine fiſh, as is really aſtoniſhing ! 
particularly Salmon, which brings in con- 
ſiderable profits to the proprietors of the 
fiſheries, who are united into companies, 
on account of the. great number of ſhares, 
of which no perſon can hold above one 
at. 
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at a time. The Dee produces more Sal- 
- mon than the Don, but the latter has the 
moſt Trout, which I am convinced are 
better than thoſe taken in any other river 
within my knowledge, either in Great 
Britain or Ireland. I have often caught 
many dozens of theſe fine Trout; and 
once, in particular, aſtoniſhed ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of Aberdeen (who were no ſtrangers 
to the art of angling) by taking a fine diſh 
of them at a times when the ſnow-water 
from the hills came down the. river in 
abundance, being a cold day. about the 
middle of March. 
I have alſo caught fene Salmon, Grill, 
and Whitlings in theſe rivers, and other fiſh 
of the Salmon kind, which Herd much ſport 
tothe angler. x; 
T here are alſo, the beaütiful river De- 
veron, which runs round one ſide of the 
town of Strathbogie; and the river Bogie, 
which ſurrounds the other ſide, and then 
joins the Deveron. _ 


Wy rivers are both hee fer Trout. 


AYR8HI RK. 


1 
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| AYRSHIRE. 
The chief rivers are, the Aire, whicli 
has a long courſe, with its banks beauti- 
fully adorned with woods and gentlemen's 
ſeats, and, running moſtly from eaſt to 
welt, falls into the ſea; the Coil, which 
falls into the river Aire about four miles 
above the town of Ayr ; the Stincher, the 
Girven, and the Irvin, the laſt of which 
divides Ayr from Cunningham. By theſe 
rivers and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreamsthis county 
is well watered ; beſide which, there is an 
extenſive lake called Dun, ſome miles in 
length and breadth, with an iſland, where- 


on ĩs an old caſtle of the ſame name. 


Theſe rivers yield very fine Aſh, partict- 
barly Salm and TP | 


| ARGYLESHIRE 1 INVERARY.. 


This county has a —— * 
of lachs or lakes which abound with - fiſh. 
Loch-Aw, between twenty and thirty miles 


in n length, and in ſome places only one in 
| trend, 
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breadth, is ſaid to contain twelve iſſands, 
From it iſſues a river called Aw, which 
runs a courſe of ſome few miles; then en- 
ters Loch-Ediff (which is much noted for 


Salmon), and afterwards falls into the 
weſtern ſea not far from the /e of Mull. 


Loch. Leven is a water of great extent 


and full of fiſh. There are alſo ſeveral 


rivers in the //e of Arran that abound with 


Salmon and Trout ; beſide which there are 
many rivers in other parts of the ſnire. 


8 BANFFSHIRE, - 


This county is well watered by ſoveral 
fine rivers ; the chief of which are, the 
Spey, a noble, rapid river, which runs on 
the weſt through this fhire, paſſing by 
Gordon Caftle, the town of Fochabers, and 
other places of note; the Dovern or De- 
weron, which runs on the eaſt, a. branch 
of which paſſes through the town of 
Keith, and becomes very broad before it 
reaches the town of Bang, below which it 
meets the ſea; and the Ugie, which runs 


F «oo 
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.on the n. 4 ides a Aberdeen. 
bree. . 

»Theſe rivers, | et the: $99, At 
with Sauen ond whe je fi. 1 


BERWICKSHIRE. | 


* 


The principal rivers are, the 7 5 2 
bemgul large river, by which the county 
is partly bounded on the ſouth; the 
Lauder, which runs through a town of 
the ſame name, and paſt Lauderfort, 
the ſeat of the noble family of the Mait. 
lands, keeping its courſe due north; the 
ye, which runs by Ayeton, and joins the 
Tea at Zyemonth. There is alſo. the Black 
Water and the White Water. | 
All of theſe contain r kinds of Ah in. 
' abundance, 


arbeit RE AND CAITHNESS. 


 Theriveror water of Thurſo gives. name 
to the town of Thurſo, which it paſſes on 


the eaſt ſide, and is very famous for Sal. 
| | mon, 


- 


all the year. 
There are numbers of other rivers. and 


lakes in thit part of the country, which | 


. produce uncommon quantities of ful. 


| DUMBARTONSHIRE, 


The principal rivers are, the Clyde and 
the Leven. By the former the county is 


partly bounded on the ſouth; the latter 


rutis from Loch- Lomond, and joins the 
Clyde, at the. confluence of which ſtands 
the town of Dumbarton. The loch above 


mentioned, which is ſituate among the 


. mountains, is ſaid to be full twenty-four 
miles in length and eight in breadth, It 
contains thirty. iſlands, three of which 


have churches, and ſeveral of the reſt are 


inhabited. It abounds with different ſorts 
of fiſh, particularly a delicious kind called 
Poans or Pollac, a kind of Eel. 

I have often angled in the river Clyde, and 
talen fine Salmon, Trout, Perch, and other 


A Ab in of | Mes 


'F2 - DUMFRIES. 
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non, which are ſaid to keep i in the river 


— 
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DUMFRIES. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Annan and the Neith, or Nd. The 
former runs through the middle of the 
county, paſſing by Moffat, and, receiving 
| ſeveral ſmaller rivers in its courſe, which 
is between twenty and thirty miles, runs 

on to Annan, and afterwards falls into 

the Solꝛway Firth. The latter runs from 

Loch. Cure, paſſing Dumfries, and dividing 
this ſhire from the Stewariry of Galloway, 
and then joins the Sokway Firth. There 

are alſo many very fine Topet rms that 


run into theſe rivers. 
Near Dumfries and Annan 1 have taken 


large quantities of fine fiſh. The rivers 
abound with'excellent Salmon, Trout, Ic. 
but the Annan is much the beſt for angling. 
EDINBURG nf, OR MID LOTHIAN« . 
The river Leith, commonly called the £ 
Mater of Leith, riſes ſome conſiderable 


— above 3 runs very ra- 
, 9 43 ꝑidiy 
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pidly after rains; has a winding courſe, in 
which it paſſes by the caſtle of the city, 
and joins the Firth at Leith. It is a ſmall, 
river upwards, from a little above Leith, 
and in the midſt of ſummer is nearly dry, 
except where there are mill-pools. I have 
taken very ſine Trout in many parts of this 
water, and often near Edinburgh. There 
is alſo a river called EH, which paſſes the 
town of Dalkeith, and ſeveral others in 
this county, wherein there is good angling. 


RE:  ELGINSHIRE. 


This county has ſeveral fine rirers; 
among the principal of which is, the 
Spey, which, next to the Tay, is ac- 
counted the moſt conſiderable in the 
north of Scotland, and the moſt rapid of 
all the kingdom. It has its ſpring in 
Badenoch, and, excluſive of its turnings 
and windings, has a courſe of upwards of 
ſeventy miles, falling at laſt into the North 
Sea. The Neſs riſes from a lake called 


Caich, near the Iriſh Sea, from which it 
| F 3 has 
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has its name for 4 few miles; running 
north eaſterly, it falls into Tick Our if, 
afterwards into a water called Eawic, and 
then, taking a courſe towards the ſouth 
eaſt, falls into Loch- Ne. The Laſſie 
ſprings a few miles above this county, and 
falls into the ſea a few miles below it, 
nearly ſurrounding the town of Elgin in 
its courſe, and abounding with Salmon 
even to the very head. All theſe rivers 
have excellent fiſheries, wherein are taken 
every ſeaſon ſuch vaſt quantities of Salmon 
and other fiſh as would ſeem incredible to 
a ſtranger. Loch-Ne 90 is about twenty. 
four miles in length, and ſaid to be of un- 
known depth. It is likewiſe n : 
for never freezing. | 
Many of thiſelochs are emis if rivers, - 
 wobith, deſcending from their ſprings in 
flowing rills, and gugmenting their ſtreams, 
become rivers; then, meeting. with hollow 
Places in their paſſage (ſome of them of wh 
extent among hills ), expand- into laket,-or 
lochs, till, finding a proper channel, N 
| reſto ume their * of rivers. Thus will. fore” 


of 
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of them expand ſeveral times em 5 
their courſe to the ſen. 
8 rmkskläz. en” 
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1 ceunty is watered; by ſeveral 
rivers; of which, beſide the Forth and the 
Tay, the Leven and the Edin are the 
chief. The Leven flows from Lougb- 
Leven at. Kinroſs, and runs from thence 
by Leſy to Ely, a town 1 on the 
welt ſide of its mouth. „ deb 

The Salmon in this river are rm the 
beſt in this. part of Scotland; and the Lowgh 
abounds with Trout from four or Foe. # 
twelve or fourteen pounds weight, 5 

The Edin or Eden runs by the county 
town of 5 and is 41 famans for fiſh. 4 


/ FORFARSHIRE, OR ANGUS, 

The principal rivers of this county are, | 
the Tay, which enters it a little above 
Dundee, a few miles below which it falls 
into the Firth of Tay; and the North. Els 


and South. „which nearly ſurround the 
i T4 town - 


town of. at 5 then fall into the 
northern ſea, near four miles diſtance from : 
each other. | 
Typeſe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 
and Trout, of which I have taken great 
Quantities in ibe North-Eft, about four miles 
from M ontroſe.”” Once in particular, ſo late 
in the year as the 24th of December, I took 
Curb a fly.) a fine diſh of Trout, by ſome _ 
ralled ' White Trout, but here called hit. 
lines. They had juft run from the ſea, and 
appeared as bri 80 as filver. Theſe fiſh are 
greatly eſteemed ; they afford the angler much 
port, and more or toſs. of them are to be 
Pound in this river at "all time! in the uin. 
ter, where the tide flows ; and in ſpring and 
fummer, at a diftance up the rivers, in the 


nige * 9 


 HADDINGTONSHIRE, OR za5T LOTHIAN, 


The chief rivers of this county are, the 
rb, which runs to Dunbar Harbour, and 
the Tyne, a ſmall though. pretty. river, 
which riſes from the hills . Taler, rue : 

1 * . Alter 
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after watering a fine and pleaſant vale, 
runs through the town of Haddington; 
near which is good ongling for > rout and 
other AP. 


INVERNESS. 


The principal river of this FOR is Kay 
N 2%, the particulars. whereof have been 
before mentioned, and which, after quitting 
Lough-Neſs, diſcharges itſelf, into the 
Firth of Murray, at the. bottom. of which 
ſtands the town of Inverneſs. I x 

In this river are taten larger 8 
and greater quantities of Trout, than are to 
be * elſewhere in Scotland. | 


K IN CARDIN ESHI RE. 


The principal rivers are, the Dee, ahich 
| ſeparates this county from 4 berdeenſhire, 


and the - rene by which it is e 
on the ſouth. | 
* Theſe rivers have been particularly gur, 


| 7 1 hs 


* 


| MEWARTRY OF rinrcupBxIcrr, 
RR LOWER GALLOWAY. | | 5 


4 


The principal rivers are, the Nuh ind f 


the Dec. The former has been ſpoken of 
before; the latter riſes from the moun- 


tains near Carrick, and joins the ſea at 
Rircudbright, having ſo: remarkable a 
winding courſe; that, though it is not 


above ſeventy miles i in a line, it is ſaid to 


run near two hundred. There is alſo the 
Ken, which runs through. New G 
Nb TY 

Theſe PIuers, weith others of be note in 


2 ftewartry, produce fine Trout, « and 


afford he __ Much _ 


\ 


"LANARKSHIRE, on CLYDESDALE. | 


The principal, rivers are, the Clyde, the 
os; and the Tweed; the two former 
riſing. from a mountain called Errick Hill, 
and the latter diſcharging itſelf into the 


German Ocean, near the mouth of the 
| Firth, 


id 4 * 99 
1 
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Firth.” There is alſo the river Douglas, | 
which falls into the * Od a To below * 


town of Lanark.” 
e mur produc god 50. 


5 . | 
The principal river is the Naias which K 
runs on the ſouth weſt part of th e-county, 
and meets the ſea below the town of 
Nairn, which ſtands upon. its mouth. 
There are alſo the Calder, which ztuns by 
a caſtle of the ſame name, and the Fi udhorn, 
which runs by a ſeat of the Earl r me 
ray, called Tarnaway Caſtle. There 
beſide many /akes and ſmaller rivers, that 
produce prodigious quantities of Sai mon, 


W and other Aſh 


* 


fl PEPBLESHIRE, oR @ TWEEDALE, | 


The chief river is the Tweed, whi ch i is 


ſaid to have given name to the county It 
riſes at a place called Tweed's Croſs, runs 
from weſt to eaſt through the cou ntry, 


i 
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and receives ſeveral rivers in its courſe; 
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which it takes by. the town of Peebles. 


The river Tarrow runs from. a loch .called 


Wet. Water: Loch, which, abounds with 
fiſh, particularly Eels, of which there are 
incredible quantities. On the top of a hill 


FLEW 


called Genen is Lachgenen Lake, from 


Which a river runs that falls into Hunun- 


dale from a precipice computed to be 


two hundred and fifty feet high, and where 
many times the Als are killed: Ran the N * : 


15 ar His e od: Ms 
* 9 # * 8 4 1 | — 1 * 8 T3 „ 2% 
82 \J* * % 4 os 1 14 — L73 Fr 2. 44 £3 ww 15+ F 4 ; a : 40 g 1 5 # +4 
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"rh ef river "of this county f is. ; the. 
Tay, a a | moſt beautiful water, which, as I 


9 been informed, ſprings . from a 1 s 


lake, or kind of large hn, on the top of 
one of the Breadalbane mountains, which is 


ſuppoſed to be unfathomable, and wherein 


are numbers of ſmall Trout. Fram this iſſue 
ſeveral. little rills, but theſe, Toon uniting, 


becon e one ſtream, which runs firſt to 
the mand through the F of Breadal. 


bane, 5 
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bane, and there, receiving many other 
rivers, expands itſelf into Loch- Tay, about 
twenty miles in length, and ſeven in 
dreadth; aſter which, finding a proper 
came it becomes a fine rapid river, 
taking its name from the loch. IGC nearly 
ſurrounds the town of - Dunkeld, ſituate 
at the foot of the Grampian Hills; has 2 
long courſe, traverſing the very heart f 
Scotland (paſſing Perth and Dundee), till 
it enters the ſea. The river Ern riſes far 
weſt, on the frontiers of the - weſterr hills 
near Glengill, and, running through” the 
pleaſant country of Btrathern, falls into 
the Tay below Perth, after running a 
courſe of about thirty- four miles, wherein 
it paſſes many gentlemen's feats on both. 
ſides of it. The river Time! runs near 
the paſs of Cillicranky, about fourteen 
miles from Dunkeld. The Keith, which 
is famous for its Salmon Fiſhery, has a 
cataract near the Blair of Dummond, the 
ſound of which among the rocks is fo- 
bud as nearly to ſtun 2 who come 
85 * 1 nigh 


* 


WS the more eagerly the fiſh took, For about two 
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nigh it. This river alſo falls into che 
n 

In the Tay, near Perth, 1 bing often 
taken fine Salmon and Trout, with which 
this river abounds ; and once, in particular, 
207th 4 fly, I caught more Trout of different 
kinds than I was able to carry home, weigh- 
ing from one to three or four pounds each; 
which much ſurpriſed ſeveral gentlemen who + 
avere thought to be good anglers, and who 
had been out all that day, and had taken only 
ſeventeen.— Another time, being in October, 
I went up the Tay about four miles, and had 
| but. juſt begun. r when a kind of fleet 
began to fall; and the faſter it came down, 


 bours, when I was obliged to quit my ſtation, 
the fleet terminating in @ general ſnow. By 
this time, however, I had taken upwards of 
tree dozen of Trout ( here called Whit- 
linge Y, alli in good  ſeaſan 

Int the Fi "her, a little above the bridge at 
Perth, and oppoſe te Scone Houſe, I have 
fer even dur ee * at one draught, 

ad 


„ * 


— 
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and have been told by, the filbermen that they 

very often take more. Theſe Salmon are 
cured in the ſame manner .as' thoſe taken at 
Berwick, and ſent to Landon and aher 


markets. 


R ENFR EWSHIRE.. 


The, chief river of this county.| is, "the 

| Clyde, which runs on one ſide of it, paſſ- 
ing by Gla/zaw, to. tlie, ſea, below Greevack- 
There are alſo the Mhite Cart and 
Black Cart, upon the former of whic 
ſtands the town of Pai/ky. Theſe waters. | 
uniting their ſtreams, fall. into the Clyge. 

I have taken fine Trout, Perch, andather 
Ales a fee miles above auer | 4 


Fogg | RKRoSsSsS. 
This evany abounds with oliibsan 
riders which produce great quantities of 
fiſh ; and there are fiſheries eſtabliſhed for 
taking both river and ſea fiſn; for many 
of their lochs are properly inlets of the ſea, 
5 | wherein 


 th&Zarro, before _ of; and the 
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wherein are taken numbers of white fiſh, 
particularly Herrings and Co. 
' There is alſo good angling in- the rivers, af 
a Nene * * * | | 


ROXBURGHSHIRE, | 
The principal rivers are, the Tweed, 


the 7: %, and the Fed. The former of 


theſe runs through Kelſo, but does not 


part Scotland from E ngland, though it 
| paſſes : near the Engliſh borders. The two 
latter unite their ſtreams near Fedburgh, 


which takes its name from the river Jed. 
An 1 25 * . Seo ** in theſe 


X * 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


The chief rivers are, the Ertrick, which 
runs through a foreſt of the ſame name ; 


Calla. Mater. ; 
Theſe rivers produc ply fl Eel, and | 
os other good Aſo. 501 8- | 


* 
STIRLING- 


| „ 
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781 WF TA ates - not 1 
oleh erm Ehteentak, 


. A F 86 


* 


je 1 river is 8 Forth 1 400 


4 


by ſome reckoned, che molt famous, 


though. not the longeſt river in Scotland. 
It riſes near the hill called. Lomond, .and, 


running by. Stirling, takes a remarkably 


ſerpentine courle, perhaps themoſt beau- 
tiful ever Teen in nature. D The form of 


. 5 


its winding may be conceived by the 
length of the way, for it is upwards of 


twenty-four miles from Stirling to Alloa 
i water, and ſcarcely four miles by land. 
1 Bog 5 ls Joins, DE F rth near Edin- 


CT 


experienced 


. 
8 „ 4# © 14 Y » 
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"48 e Shy..." „ 
N A ral anbau. 

This county has a great many rivers 
and y "a; the number of the latter 


with G is 


y 
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is ſaid to 2 5 above fifty, the largeſt of 
which is. Loch- Fin, near twenty miles long. 
In ſhort, this county is ſo well watered by 
bays, rivers, and lochs, that moſt of their 
 Fozons are waſhed with falt or freth water, 
as are the Highlands i in general, the Ork- 
neys not excepted. l 
Their waters 5 with Salmon, ; * 


plenty of Cod and other Jos wa ;. 2 e, and 
2. kinds of. ſell, wa Set RI 


** * , 
93 8 3 11 3 
ö - 4 1 % 

| : 


vieromsmuE, on UPPER cal 
891 bt e 
This! is Fl centalhous comps. } and has 
many rivers and loch, which lie every- 
where under the hills, and produce e excel- 
Tent fiſh of various. Kinds, artic arly 
prodigious quantities of fine FO 


Jung The 


river Laſſie runs near e e 
affords good angling. | | 

The rivers of Scotland are e 
clear, and in general abound with large 
rock-ſtones, which in many plates appear ſe- 
veral feet above. the ſurface of the tuter, 


and lie r thick ks ond he bottom: 
and 
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2 being frequently lined otth'"the © 
ſame unc ven, rocky ſubſtance, cauſes "mahy 
violent \ftreams. and falls f water. This 
country has alſo ſo many inlets of | the ſca on 
every fide,- that there is ſcarcely any part of 
 creth, or arm of the ocean: all * which cir- 
cum/tanees occaſion the rivers of Scotland to 
| abound: more with Salmon and Trout thin 
thoſe of other countries, where the rivers are 
more 2 mers ee and the ny 
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: The principal Rivers and 2 Ft this 
a _—y are 1 See 


* +; & I. 


The Ae, a8 abble# river an D 
Topean iſland can boaſt of, and which in its 
courſe receives many other rivers, takes its 
riſe froma ſpring among the mountains near 


7 wo el It then expands into Lough 
G'S 1 1 Auen, 5 
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4 len, eight nn miles in length, and 
four or ſive in breadth; It -afterwards 
forms Long Nee, durfificns miles long, 
and beautifully diverſified with about Tixty 
jſlands; and ſhortly afterwards expands 
into à third called Zough-Derg, whieli is 
ſtill larger, and upon which are About 
fiſty iflands; the moſt extenſive of which, 
called Hanmore, contains about an hundred 
aeres of well-cultivated; fertile land; dn 
another, \called Holy Hand, are tlie ruins 
of ſeven churches and a high round tower. 
The Shannon then runs on to Limerick, 
having in this courſe many beautiful 
_ | vater-falls; ſo that in one hundred and 
twenty-eight: miles the fall is one hundred 
and fifty feet. From this place it is na- | 
vigable to the ſea, which is about 
three miles. _—_— 

I This river (which divides the province 
off Connaught from Leinſter and Munffer) 
after leaving thefe lakes runs very violently 
in many places, and abounds with delightful 
aus, which are frequented. by excellent 


lern and. An | We Producte e 
— 


W. | » - 
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largeſt Pite and Eels. dt Lever ban, and 


very ſine Perch. n 8 £1097 
t Three or four: e Limirich 2 | 
often taken lange Salmon, and doꝛent of fine 
Trout. There is good angling near the Sul. 
non Fiſhery, a little” above the town! 7 Tap 
alſo below-it, near the great bridge. 
In this water, particularly in baue * 
the Loughs, is taken a ſpecies of freſh- 
water Trout, which never viſits the ſea, 
and is called by the people of the countr . 
Gilderoy or Gill-a-roe Trout. They are very | 
large and beautiful, weighing from two or | 
three pounds up to thirty; but What is 
moſt ſurpriſing! in theſe fiſh is, their hav- 
ing gizzards within them every way ſimilar 
to that of a fowl; and thoſe taken from 
the large Trouts are full as large as turkies 
gizzards. Theſe fiſn are much eſteemed 
for their fine flavour, which is ſuperior- 
to that of any other. They are of the 
ſame make as other Trout, except being 
thicker in proportion to their length, and 
mueh redder, both before and after being 
r "ws _ in. 


— 


= 
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The Suire, the Moor, and the Barra, 
ſpring from a mountain called Slieu- Blaom. 
The Suire flows from a branch of it called 
Bein- Due, in the county of. Tipperary, 
and runs firſt to the ſouth· eaſt, then ſouth · 
erly. for near forty miles, when it turns to 
the north and aſterwards to the cally. and 
at length Meile the Neer and _—_— 
HARE; 5 ett ging 22180 20 bo. A 2 
This river runs n the. pon 4 
Clonmell and Carrick, where there 1 . 
lent angling for Salmon and Trout, . 


*% 9, 


AT he Næor riſes out of the fame AY | 
and, running to the ſouth. eaſt, falls into 
the Barrow... The Barrow riſes out of tha 
ſame mountain in the Queen, County, and 
after taking a northerly courſe turns to the 
ſouth; and before it reaches Ro/7 is joined 
by the Neor; from this place it continues 
a ſoutherly courſe under the name of the 
river of Ro, and, being joined by the 
Suire, they all loſe themſelves) f in the n 
below Waterford... . | 

All theſe. rivers 8 * fb, as 
ok Salmon and Tromb In the, Bars 
0 row 
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rus! Near — ene there & 
very good angling. - 92 | 
HI bere is a ſmall river called Kilnachoto: * 
or Kilmypcoto River, which runs by the 
ſeat of Godfrey! Greene Eſq. and falls into 
the Suire about two miles above Waterford, 
wherein I have often angled, and never 
miſſęed taking plenty of good Trout. 
There is alſo another river, which runs 
through the park of the Marquis of Water- 
ford, and fails into the 8 ire about eight 
miles above Waterford. ne 
¶] have eſten fiſbed e his lordſhip's 
park,” —— n. to a diz good 
port. . 0 7200 R 2 
The BlackWater; by Fora called the 
Bruad. Mater, ſprings from a mountain in 
the county of Kerry, and after running 
ſome little way to the ſouth, and receiving 
many ſtreams, takes an eaſterly direction, 
ti at length, turning ſuddenly to the 
ſouth, it continues its courſe to the Boy of 
Yoghall. © There are; however, other 
rivers in this country that are called the 
BNA, one of which falls int6 the 


G 4 Shannon, 
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Shannon, another into the Boyne, and an - 
other (in the _ of ah runs 


into the ſea. „ + 8 2 $3361 1 E. 


The river Bann, Con Pug its Salmon 
Fi iſbery,, riſes out of a mountain int the 
county of Down, and; flowing northward, * 


| after a courſe of near thirty miles, receiv+/ 


ing the river Tonwagee, falls into Lougb- 
neagh, and,, paſſing through it, keeps on 

a. northerly courſe, dividing. the counties. 
of Antrim and Londonderry; 0 _ _ N 
the ſea near Coleraine. - | 


The Lee flows from alta 1313 


of Cork, and has an eaſterly; courſe. of 


about thirty miles; it then becomes much. a 
enlarged by the number of. ſtreams that it 
receives, and, paſling by Cork, charges 
itſelf 3 into the ſea. n 10 0 24 ; 
7 his river producer 3 Ab deren 
larly. Salmon and Trout, the former f ewhich 
are. alꝛuayt in ſegſen, like thoſe of: the river 
Wye i in England, the latter run very large, 
and are much efteemed for. their fine Aavour. 
1 "have often angled j in this waters, aud Baue 
bad excellent er A,, are alfo ſer 


"ow 


+/+ 4 
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veral. ſmaller. rivers rund about” Cork, 
which afford the angler good ſport, particu 
larly at Upper and Lower Glannire, about" 
four ny ow Cort, and 1 abb 
— mites; ir D o ele 
The Liffey riſes in the county erklas 
* takes a cireling courſe through) that 
andi the counties of Kildare and Dubiia, 
paſfing/ by Teig, Chopel aaa ande/the-. 
city gf Dublin, below. which e eee 
| itſelf into Dublin Bay. H, 6 vr in At 
8 ome good Salmon are * in "this riuer's | 
ang Plenty of Trout, of which I haue taught: 
many dozens above the city ; but they are the! 
* ef their kind hes Aer n-minies 0 
There is 7 8 ene 4 
Caftle-Knock.. river, that runs into the 


Liffey | below Dublin, and out of hh I. 
have taken a number of good ö 


The Boyne riſes in the King's County, | 
| and falls into the ſea at Drogheda. It is a 
very conſiderable river, and is famous for 
Freebene © SA AA: Trour. he 


* 4 
\ 34% i 


| There 


9 run aivEns, Ere. 


There are allo the rivers Nure, Slaine, . 
and May, in the province of Leinfter ;— 
the Moy, in the county of Mayo, which, 
for ſome way, divides it from Sligo, and 
fkalls into the Ocean near Mayo and il. 
aſa; the Suct, which divides Roſcommon 
fm Galway, and falls into the Shannon 
nent Clonſert; the Droſos, a river in the 
2 of Clare, which alſo falls into che 
Shaumnoli; and the Gall in Galway, which 
falls into a bay of the ſame name. "This" 
province of Connaught, and that of Hier, 
abound -with © extenſive and beautiful 
lakes; Hongh. Brac! and L. gb. Neg are 
| © aecounted the largeſt in Ireland; the 
| former has two branches, which Srtend 
3 through the whole county of TFerſengh, 
3 riding it into two' almoſt equal parts. 
It s about 'rhirty' miles i in length, but of | 


an unequal breadth, and is ſaid ro to "contain 
four hundred little iſlands, ſome of hich. 
are inhabited. 6 ks Watch 
| 5 Dis water containt great Quantities "of 
| | fine Salmon and Trom, Pike of a prodigious + 
2 Seats and great numbers of rich Eels. _ 
| | | PIE _ 


— 
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* LoughsNenghi is an extremely. large lake, 
being more than twenty miles in length, 
and about twelve broad, excluſive of 
Lough-Beg, which is joined. to the north. 
welt end of it by a narrow channel, and 1s: 
four miles in length and four in breadth. 
Lough. Neagb is very remarkable for receiv- 
ing ten rivers (moſt of them very con- 
ſiderable) and ſeveral brooks, yet hav- 

. Ing but one narrow outlet for diſcharging 

this great flux of water, and for communi- 

cating its benefits to the counties of Ar. 
magh, Tyrone, Lavin nen and 5 
Down. © | 

This water contains plenty of fone 4b, | 
particularly a fort of Trout called Bodach or 
Churl, ſome-gf which have: been taken that 
weighed thirty pounds. : 8 

Laugh- Lene (more n called -_ 

the Lake of Killarney) in the province of 
Munſter and county of Kerry, is remark- 
able for its ſingular beauties, being inter- 
ſperſed with a variety of pictureſque 
illands, many of them rich in dee 
and yell johabired,/ LIE? 2 911 FRI 2 * 5 
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It is properly two lakes: the lower is 
about ſeven miles long and four broad, 
and communicates with the upper one by - 

a narrom paſſage of about three miles in 
length, à ſmall part of which is not navi- 


gable bY reaſon of a'ſhallow-deſcent of the 
water. The waters that are collected into 


| the lupper lake from the mountains, and 
from the little river Nſs, paſs into the 
lower lake; and are thence diſcharged into 
the ſea, which is diſtant about twenty 
miles, by meas let; or © fa news: called 
tkeiLane or Lene. | "i 
The upper lake is hoo 1 mid. 
long and one in breadth, and i is quite en- 
compaſſed with high mountains, the moſt 
remarkable of which are thoſe of Glena 
and the Turk; and behind theſe are others 
ſtill higher, called the Reeks., Eight 
iſlands embelliſn this lake. The echos 
produced by the ſound of the French- horn 
and the exploſion of cannon are repeated, 
and rebound as it were among the moun- 
tains; the latter at firſt reſembling loud 
thunder, dying gradually away an | chen | 
reviving, till it finally expire. + 
14 1 
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An "theſe waters ir _— Rs ln 9 
di Tout and other Ah. © 
There are many more e, Wg of 


_whicty are properly inlets of the fea; ; a8 


| Lough-Foyle, about fourteen miles üg ; 
and eight wide, into which the ſea flows 


by a channel about a mile over; the Lough 


of Strang ford in the county of Down, 
which extends from Newtown in the north to 


Strangford in the ſouth, near twenty miles, 
and is in ſome places more than five miles 
broad, having about fifty ſmall iſlands. 


There are alſo, the Swilly, in the 
county of Donegal, which falls into the 
northern ocean; the Lagan-Water, in the 


county of Down, which paſſes by Dromore, 


Liſburne, and Belfa/t, into the bay of Car- 


rickfergus ; and the Newry-Water, which 
parts Down from Armagh, and falls into 
the bay of Carling ford. 

I ſhall here remark, that there are innu- 
merable brooks and rivulets, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which afford the ſport/- 
man as much diverſion as many of the larger 


rivers, and that there are ſeveral rivers of 


the ſame name in each country. 


The 


— 
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| The Hoſpitality that I have experienced | 
- throughout my travels, particularly in Scof- 

land and Ireland, has ever been unbounded, 
and is juſtly entitled to my moſt grateful 
acknowledgements. 5 
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4 een of all. 5 I * of 
>; fiſh. that are to be. taken by, anglingoin the 5 
Jeriveges and other waters q Englend, 


i Mes, Scotland, and Ireland Their 
- natures ; ſeaſons; Spawning timat; and, 
ee ile ingenious. mamen in 
mo Zehe the Salmans and Trauts make their 
beds fer tlie purpoſe of caſting rhein el 

| therein, . Ec, —The. curious; water:falls 
called Salmon leaps, with an account of the 
furpriſng activity and exertion of that fiſh 
in leaping — T he real manner of Eels breed- 
ing The haunts and * ng · times of 
N s each 
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each fiſh . to angle for them bn the 
beſt and ſureſt ways, and to manage them 


d hen hodked. Rods; materials for the 


beſt ; and the proper tackle for every kind. 


of fiſh as ſeverally deſcribed—Inftruftions 


for procuring. and preſerving the beſt baits 
The beſt method for thoſe who refide in 
the country, and 'wiſh to make their own 
rods, of procuring and ſeaſoning ſtocks 
and tops for - that purpoſe, and how to 


male them in the beſt manner A proper 


glue for Jes rods; and a moſt excellent 


Sq warniſh, "Yor preventing them from dechy- 
wg er being worm-caten—How in make 
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— 
- 


| Names of fiſhes taken by angling in our 


rivers, & 2 


ai; 7 hoſe of Lale 


* MON, Lis LE 
Salmon-Fry, 5 . 
Salmon-Trout, 4 
Bull-Trout or Scurf, / 
Bulger: Trout, 
White Trout, Sewen or Whidlng, | 
' Gravling, Laſt-ſpring, Shedder, Gras 
vel-laſt-prin - or — 
Mullet, © 
Smelt, 5 ; . 
Barbel, 55 8 
Flounder, _ a 
Eel. | 10 85 8 


2d, Theſe tha do not vie the fe. 

Trout, 

„ 

. or J ack, 
H 


* 


— Re 
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Perch, 

Ruff or Pope, . 
— e 
Tench, 


Cairn | 
- Chub, Chenin, Nob, or 7 Bting, 


| : Rudd or Finſcale, 75 
Bream, 7 

Roach, 

Dace or D re 

' Bleak, "a or Whiting. 
[ns 20 Jntith . 

Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 
Stickleback, | Banltickl, or oy 

, "0. 
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* 


or THE SALM NWS. 


Tae Salmon may juſtly be termed, 
among Freſh-water fiſh, the ſuperior of the 
rivers, both as it is the largeſt in ſize, 
and the moſt excellent in its nature. It is 
a very handſome-made fiſh; the Head is 


| | imall, with a ſharpith noſe; the” body is 
F 5 1 — | 
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longiſh, and covered with fine bright thin 
ſcales ; the colour on the back is blueiſn, on 
the other parts white, and it is very agree- 
ably marked with irregular blackiſh or 
reddiſh-brown ſpots, even on the head, 
the covers of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail), to near 
the edge of the back, but very few are to 
be found on the belly ſides of the lines; 
and the tail is forked. The female may 

be diſtinguiſhed from the male by having 
a longer ſnout, and ſcales that are not 
quite ſo bright, with ſpots more of a2 
darkiſh brown colour ; the belly alfo is 
flatter; and the fleſh is more dry, not ſo 
red, nor of fo good a flavour. | 
The Salmon is certainly a fiſh of prey, 


having teeth in his mouth, as other fiſh of - 
prey have, and delighting i in purſuing and 


ſeizing ſmall fiſh. It is very remarkable, 
however, that though a Salmon ſhall be 


taken in the very act of chafing and catch. - 


ing the ſmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within 
| H2 it ; = 
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it; nor has it ever been diſcovered, by 


opening theſe fiſh, what they do ſubſiſt 


ON. 
The "OUT is a fiſh of paſſage, the- 


quenting both the ſalt and freſh water. 
Some begin to leave the ſea at the latter 


end of December, others in January and 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or leſs till near their ſpawning 
time, which is chiefly in the months of 
September and October; though ſome 
ſpawn before that time, and ſome after; 
for I have obſerved them to be big with 
roe in January in ſome countries, and in 


others in May. They begin to go out of 


ſeaſon in July, which may be diſcovered 


by their ſcales appearing rougher and not 
ſo bright, and a little blackiſh about the 


head ; in ſhort, they can never be ſaid to be 
in perfection when they begin to have roe; 
from which time they will gradually get 
worſe and worſe z and near their ſpawning 
time they will turn to a ſort of dirty yellow- 
iſh colour; their fleſh will be ſoft, their 
beautiful ſpots vaniſh ; and, after ſpawn- 
; ing, 
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ing, they will become black, diſagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fiſh of the 
ſame kind. | 

Ihe Porpus, or Sea-Hog, is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chaſe 
them for a conſiderable . oy” = 


- Tivers. 


The Salmon away: Ded in rivers 
that have communications with the ſea; 
but ſo high up as to have the water pure 
and free from any brackiſh tincture. They 
are very reſtleſs, and always endeavouring 
to get near the ſpring head; to effect 
which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obſtructions, to the aſtoniſſiment of the 
beholders; and thus, in the courſe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places 
for their purpoſe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 
ſand, and the ſtream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alſo prefer the' tails and 
ſides of ſwift ſtreams. By the time they 
have accommodated themſelves, Nature 
ſupplies the males with an excre/- 
Wa. Lence, 
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- cence*, which grows out of the end of the 
lower jaw, and is a bony griſtle, ſomewhat 
reſembling a large hawk's beak ; it is very 
ſtrong, and will grow to the length of 
about an inch and a half, or more. With 
this they go to work, and throw up the 
gravel and ſand in heaps a foot or more 
I high, like mole-hills in a field, leaving 
1 hollow places between, wherein the females 
* caſt their eggs; and the males, perform- 
ing their natural office, go to work again, 
sand cover all ſubſtantially over, to prevent 
bother fiſh from deſtroying them, and to 
- nouriſh and bring them to perfection. 
This done, they immediately run down 
the rivers to the ſea, which reſtores them 


* This excreſcenee, or tuſk, in the Salmon, is 
not a ſign of his being ſickly, nor a defence againſt 
fiſh that would devour the ſpawn (as has been affert- 
ed by many writers on the nature of this fiſh); but is 
given him by Nature purely for the purpoſe of -mak- 
ing the beds for the females to ſpawn in ; for all 

freſh-· water fiſh are fearful of approaching the Sal- 
mon on account of his ſize and his being a fiſh of 
prey, as before obſeryed, with teeth and ſtrength 
ſufficient to. prevent any thing of that kind, without 

ſuch inftrument. 
to 
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to 4 ſtrength, and adds greatly to 
their growth and goodneſs; and here the 
male gradually loſes the excre/cence before 
delcribed. But if any are ſtopped by lads - 
gates, weirs, or otherwile.conkined to freſh _ 
water, they will become lean; waſte away 


in their bodies; their heads will appear 
large, and of a different form; from what 
they are when in health; and they will 
die by degrees, for want of the benefit af the 
ſalt water. The purging of the ſalt water, 
therefore, may as well be a reaſon why 
Salmon grow ſo faſt, as the want thereof 
the cauſe why they pine away and die ſo 
ſoon when confined to freſh water; for 
Nature directs them to the falt water to 
purge and cleanſe them, not only from | 
their impurities after. ſpawning, but from 
all others acquired by their manner of 
feeding all the ſummer in freſh water. It 
likewiſe hardens their fat and fleſh; and 
the freſh water, adding to their flavour; 
makes them more wholeſome, 

I have often with delight ſeen theſe fiſb 
working their belt obſerved them caſt- 
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ing their ſpawn, and admired the curious 
method in which they cover the beds up 
again, particularly in the river Shannon 
in Ireland. 


In this manner their ſhawn | is left ; _ 5 


therein it is nouriſhed and brought to per- 
fection without any other care. There 
are ſeveral kinds of fiſn that will deſtroy 
the ſpawn when the Salmons have left their 
ſtations, by rooting it up wherever they . 
are able; theſe are, particularly, the Eel, 
Roach, and Dace. 
The Salmon has different names in dif- 
ferent countries, according to its age; 
thoſe that are taken in the river Ribble, 
in Yorkſhire, are in the firſt year called 
Smelts, in the ſecond year Sprods, in the 
third Morte, in the fourth Forktails, in 
the fifth Half-/h, and in the fixth Salmon. 
The ſmall Salmons, called Morte and Peals 
in moſt parts of England and Ireland, are 
named Grils in Scotland. ; 
It is very remarkable, that ſuch errone- 
gus accounts ſhould be given by many na- 
tural, hiſtorians of the grown: and weight 
| | of 
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of theſe fiſh. They in general ſtate, that 


2 Salmon attains his full growth at the 
weight of forty pounds; whereas, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland, I have ſeen 
them from ſixty to near ſeventy pounds 
weight, and have heard of larger. I have 
taken ſome by angling with an artificial 
fly and other baits, veighing en of © 
forty pounds. „ i ff 
All fiſhy ſo long As. then remain in 
health and eſcape misfortunes from the 
bite of fiſh of prey, (as well as other inju- 

ries. to which they are frequently liable,) 
add ſomething to their ſize and weight 
continually, breeding and growing; for 
all fiſh will begin to ſpawn hen very 
young, and before they are half grown: 

hence we fee ſmall Salmons with roe as 
well as large ones. Such is my humble 
opinion however; and after having made 
it my ſtudy for upwards of forty years, 1 
have the confidence to believe, that my 
knowledge of the nature of freſh-water 
fiſn is equal with the land ſportſman's 


knowledge of the nature of hares, phea- 
| ſants, 
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fants, partridges, and other game; with | 


which I am alſo not unacquainted. = 
There are in Ireland two beautiful falls 


of water (nearly perpendicular) which are 


called Salmon-leaps ; one at Ballough- 


| Shannon 5 the other, at Leixlip, about 


eight or nine miles from Dublin. The 
Salmon, when running from the ſea, leap 
up theſe caſcades ; and it is hardly credible 
by thoſe who have not witneſſed it, that 
theſe fiſh ſhould be able to dart themſelves 
full twelve feet perpendicular out of the 
water; nay, allowing for the curvature, 
they muſt ſometimes leap ſixteen or 
eighteen feet. They do not, however, 


always ſucceed at the firſt leap; for ſome- 
times when they have almoſt reached the 
ſummit, the falling water daſhes them down 
again; at others, they fall head foremoſt 


or ſidelong upon the rocks, where they re- 


main ſtunned for a few moments, and then 
ſtruggle into the water again. When 


they-are ſo lucky as to reach the top, they 
ſwim out of fight in a moment. They 
do not appear to _ from the ſurface 

e 
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of the water, nor can it be _— 
from what depth they take their leap. It 
| ſeems, however, to be performed * a 
forcible ſpring with their tails bent to their 
mouths; for their principal ſtrengthi is in 
their tails. They have ſometimes been 
ſhot, —at others caught with ſtrong barbed 


hooks fixed to a pole, at others again, by | ; 


a kind of baſket faſtened to a long pole, 
and inſtances have been known of women 
catching them in their aprons, during 
their leap. Sometimes one may fee forty 
or perhaps more of thefe leaps in an hour. 
There is a cataract of this kind on the 
river Tivy in Pembrokeſhire, and another 
on the river Wear, not far from Durham, 
which is accounted very high; but that 
which I have ſpoken of in Ireland is much 
higher. I have often been ſurpriſed, while 
angling near mills, and other obſtructions 
that ſometimes prevent the Salmon's free 
courſe up the rivers, to ſee a Salmon leap with 
violence againſt a mill- wheel when going 
round, a rock, or a wall, and rebound with 


ſuch force as to tal at my feet. Indeed, 
: f ſometimes - 


| 
= 
17 
1 
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in ſwift violent ſtreams and large rivers; 
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fometimes they are cut aſunder by _ 
wheels at work. _ 

It muſt be remarked, that Ae is 
MR more plentiful in the rivers of Scot- 
land and Ireland than in thoſe of England; 
and that it is very cautious of venturing 
too far into the ſalt water, through dread 
of being devoured by the Porpus or other 
fiſh of prey; they therefore keep about the 
bays near the entrance of the rivers into 
the ſea; and upon their return from thence 
always enter the ſame rivers in which they 
had been ſpawned: which naturally ac- 

counts for ſome of them being better than 
others, according to the different quality 


and purity of the water in the rivers to 
which OOTY reſort. 


Te Salmon's haunts. 


The Salmon delights to prey and ſport 


and generally prefers the rough and upper 
parts of gentle ſtreams, and the tails of 
large: ones, when on prey; eſpecially in 

uch 
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fuch waters as. have pebbly, gravelly, or 
ſandy bottoms, and ſometimes in weedy 
bottoms. When off their prey and ſport, 
they ſwim in the deep and broad parts, and 
generally in the middle of the river near 
the ground. 


7 heir Feedin g. times and Baits. 


The Salmon's beſt feeding-times are 
from ſix till nine in the morning, and 
from three in the afternoon till ſun- ſet; 
generally in a clear water, when the wind 
blows hard againſt the ſtream. The beſt 
months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June ; though they will 
take a fly very freely till the beginning of 
October, but they are then out of ſeaſon 
and unclean. They are to be fiſhed for 
with a large artificial fly (as hereafter 
deſcribed), ſmall Gravling or Laſt-ſprings, 
Minnows, and lob-worms ; but the fly is 
the moſt killing of them all. 


How 


* 
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Io to . for them, &c. 


' Your Tal ſhould 'be 3 ſixteen to 
eighteen feet in length, or longer, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the river you fiſh in; 
ſtrong and limber, with good wire rings 
from the top to within two feet of your 
hand, near to which your reel or winch 
muſt be fixed, with a good ſtrong run- 
ning - line without knots, and the reel muſt 
be large enough to contain as much line as 
will croſs the river you fiſh in; for the 
Salmon is a ſtrong fiſh, will run very 
ſwiftly when firft hooked, and will after- 
wards leap and plunge for ſome time. 
When he gives in a little, take the advan- 
tage of winding up your line, and when 
he makes another motion to be off (which 
he will many times) give him line again, 
and ſo continue playing him till you have 
gained all your line back | again, except 
what is ſufficient to lead him to ſome 
ſhallow part, when, on his belly touch- 
ing the bottom, he will turn on his lide ; 

| „ 


/ 
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70 may then lay down your rod, and 
take him out by the gills. They will 
ſometimes be ſo jaded, that they will not 
ſtir afterwards. ' You may often take them 
in the ſtill deep parts of rivers Whew the 
wind blows very ſtrong. | 
When you go out to angle for ae 
yh ſhould have a ga# (fo called by Sal- 
mon-fiſhers), which is a good ſtick ſome. 
what pliable, with a large barbed hook in 
one end; a ſtring is made faſt to one 
end alſo, and to ſlip off and on the other; 
| {6 that you can carry it like a bow acroſs 
your ſhoulders, and be out of the way of 
throwing the line ; thus, when you have 
played a fiſh, and browns him in under a 
bank, &c. you may lip the ſtring off, and, 
taking the gaff in your hand, put the hook 
into the noſe or the gills and liſt him out; 
for which guns” a ea 31 is too 
ſmall.” 
Aſter you have fixed the reel! to your 
rod, take the line (which is looped at the 
end), and run ir through the rings till 


4 * it out at the top; then take 
| your 


\ 
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your foot-length or gut-length (which 
muſt be looped at each end, and the 
knots well whiptalſo,) and loop it to the 
reel-line. This foot-length, for Salmon, 
muſt be made of three ſtrong filk-worm- 
guts , twiſted together as hairs are done; 
three lengths will be long enough, as you 


_ fiſh with only one fly. The link to which 


your fly is fixed is done in the ſame way, 
and looped to the other end of your foot- 
length; fo that if the fiſh at any time re 


fuſe one fly, you may take it off with con- 


venience, and try others, till you find 


which they are in the humour to take. 


When you troul for them with Grav- 


Bia or Minnow, your foot-length or links 


- muſt be about three yards, with a ſwivel 


or two, as well to help your bait to play 
and turn freely, as to prevent your: line 
from twiſting and breaking; with a large 
ſhot or two about a foot from the bait, to 
keep it under water when you play it; 
but you may either add to, or diminiſh 
the ſhot, according to the ſtrength. of the 
ks you. fiſh in, 39d, your own judg- 
4 met; 
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ment; for this kind of angling is chiefly 
in the ſtreams. You muſt have a ſtiffer 
top to your rod than for fly-fiſhing ; your 
hook very large, and long in the ſhank; 
with a very ſmall one fixed above, at Wi 
the diſtance of the length of the fiſh you 
bait with. The bait is to be drawn upon 


the hook like a worm, by putting it into 
| the mouth and bending it round the bend 
of the hook till it comes out a little above 
the tail, ſo as to keep the tail bent a little ; 
and then put the ſmall hook (which muſt 


be made blunt at the point) through the 


lips of the fiſh, to prevent its ſlipping into 
the bend of the large hook. Some uſe a 
leaded, and others a ſnap hook; but I 
. much prefer the method I have het de- 
ſcribed. 

When you are - thus prepared, let your 
line out about the length of your rod, 
throw your bait acroſs the ſtream, and 
draw your line with a pretty briſk motion 
up it ; which cauſes the bait to ſpin well, 
and provokes the large fiſh to take it. 


Some anglers ſtrike the fiſh as they ſeize 
I 8 the 
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the bait ; but I generally let them take it 
down for a time, which I think is the 
ſureſt method, though I can take them 
either way; but I would adviſe thoſe who 
uſe themſelves to the former method to be 
careful, when a fiſh runs at the bait, -not 
to ſnatch it away through ſurpriſe before 
he takes it, as is often done even by toler- 
able anglers. This way of angling is beſt 
when the water is clearing off after a 
freſh, or when on the riſe, before it becomes 
too thick. | : 3 
In lob-worm fiſhing for the Salmon, uſe 
the trouling tackle, by putting two of 
theſe worms well ſcoured on the hooks, 
the firſt of which muſt be drawn up quite 
above the top of the ſhank of the large 
hook, and the ſmall one run through the 
head; then take the other worm, and run 
that up the hook ſome way above the 
Rank, and, drawing the other down, let 
them hang with their tails one above the 
other, keeping the point of the large hook 
from coming through. the worm. This 


being done, lay an worms at the bottom 
e 
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of a ſtream, and hold your rod ſtill, keep- 
ing out of ſight as much as poſſible z if in 
a ſhort time you have no bite, move your 
line gently up the ſtream, and your worms 
will play and ſhew themſelves by means of 
the ſwivels, and thus entice the fiſh to 
take them. If you have no ſucceſs this 
way after a. few trials, you may almoſt de- 
pend upon it that there is no fiſt there, or 

_ elſe that he is not for the bait. This me- 
thod is uſed when either the water is too 
thick for the fly, of when the day is 
bright, little or no wind ſtirring, and the 
water ſo clear that the fiſh can diſcover 
the deception of the artificial fly. I have 
often got up into a tree to look for them, 
and have ſometimes diſcovered one or 
more at the bottom, by the fide or at the 
tail of a ſtream, and, deſcending, have 
crept carefully out of ſight, when, gently F 
laying the worms at the bottom, about a 
yard from his head, I have ſoon felt his 
nibbling, and having hooked and taken 
him, have then gone and looked out for 
more. You can take them by no other 
I 2 | method | 
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method of angling when the weather and 
water are in ſuch a ſtate, than by this way, 
nr 1 9 rf} 


| SAL MON FR. 


Called i in ſome countries, r 
Samlets, Salmon- Pings, &c. Theſe ſmall 
Salmon are found in all rivers that Salmon 


frequent, and are the produce of the ſpawn 
left by them. They begin to appear in 


February, and in March and April are 


very numerous; but if a freſh happens to 
riſe in the rivers about April, they begin 
to travel, and will go lower down from 
where they were ſpawned every freſh, till 
they find the water ſaltiſn; and by the 
middle of the ſummer they will be grown 
as large as herrings, and ome larger. As 
the cold weather comes on, they will yen- 
ture to the mouths of the rivers, .or a 
little farther, but are fearful of going too 
far into the ſalt water on their firſt viſit. 
The falt water adds greatly to their 
WA and in the ſpring and ſummer 
following 
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following they return, and run up the 
rivers in great quantities, but go down to 
the ſea again before the winter (7. e. thoſe 
that eſcape being taken). Upon their 
ſecond return up the rivers, they will be 
grown. amazingly, and are then called 
(according to the countries where they are 
taken) Morts, Peals, or Grils, as before ob- 
ſerved; though ſome will call them Salmon- 


» routs, for want of knowing better, In the 


beginning of the autumn following they 
will ſpawn for the firſt time. The latter 
end of the next February after they are 
ſpawned, they will begin to take a ſmall 
worm, when not much longer than one's 
finger; and in March and April, when 
the largeſt. will be fix or ſeven inches 
long, they are very eager in taking a ſmall 
red or black fly, if the water be clear ; 5 
if thick, a ſmall worm; and afford great 
diverſion to a young angler; but it is 
really ſhameful to take them at that age, 
though . are very delicate ing. 


| 13 ; They N | 
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They are to be angled for in and by the 
ſides of ſtreams whoſe Ag 
_ andy. 1 el ning 


= 


"THE, SALMON-TROU T. 


Iyhe real Salmon - Trout is a very kandfome 
fiſh, being more richly adorned than the 
Salmon. It is longer, thicker, and rounder 
in proportion than a Salmon; is of a red- 
diſn eaſt when in ſeaſon; has fine ſmall 
ſcales, beautifully interniixed on both 
fides of the lateral lines with rich red and 
black ſpots, from head to tail; and the 
head, which is proportionally handfome 
with the body, is ſpotted over, as are 
likewiſe the covers of the gills ; the fins 
are ſtrongly formed, and the tail is ſhorter 
and ſtronger than the Salmon's, but not 
ſo much forked, The fleſh is exceedingly 
rich and good, and in ſome countries 
eſteemed much better than that of any fiſh 
of the Salmon kind. The ſize is, gene- 
rally, from two or three pounds to about 
Ave 0 or fix! in weight; ; but ſome are larger, 


Their 
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Their — 4. and Sew 


Their haunts are partly the fame as thoſe 
of the Salmon and large common Trout, 
and they are often taken when angling for 
either. They frequent the rivers pretty 
early in the ſpring; are in high ſeafon 
from the middle of April till towards the 
latter end of July; and ſpawn chiefly in 
September; though in ſome countries 
they will ſpawn ſooner, and in others 
liter. 


How to angle far Fac” their baits, and 
biting- times. 


Pour rod ſhould be a fuel Bed Sal- 
mon- rod, or a ſtrong Trout one, not leſs 
than fourteen feet long; your reel- line 
ſtrong ; the foot- length about three yards 
of fine twiſted ſilk-worm-gut, or ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt ſingle, with the knots well 
whipt; the hook No. 5 or 4; the baits, 
when the water is clear enough, ſhould be 
large gaudy flies ; but, when it is much 

F-47 © coloured, 


coloured, well-ſcoured worms ; with which 
angle in the ſtreams and near the ſides of 


perly, and he will give you good play. 


THE BULL-TROUT OR SCURF, THE BUI 


by ſome perſons taken for young Salmon; 


— 
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7 


them, having a running line, with a ſhot 
or two a foot or more from the hook. 
This is a ſtrong fiſh in its element; and 
therefore when you hook one, give line 
enough, and otherwiſe manage him pro- 


GER, AND WHITE-TROUT, &c. 


Theſe differ from the Salmon, as well 
as the Salmon-Trout; all of which are 


but this is a groſs error; for they are quite 
a different ſpecies ; their tails are not ſo 
forked at the end; ſome are much 
browner, ſome blacker, and others much 
brighter ; and the Bull-Trout has a ſhorter 
and thicker head, as well as body, than 
any other. Some of the former- named 
fiſh will weigh from a pound to three or 
four; and they are found in all rivers 
that have a communication with the falt- 

| . water, 
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Water, as well as in others that join thoſe, 
where there are no obſtructions to their 
running up. 

They begin to run up the rivers in May, 
or at the beginning of June, and are moſt 
plentiful in September and October; but 
in theſe months they are not ſo good as in 
the former ones, it being the ſeaſon when 
the greateſt part of them ſpawn. The 
fleſh is at no time ſo good as that of a 
Salmon, being ſomething drier. 

The White-Trout, as it is generally . 

called in England and Ireland, is termed 

Whitling in Scotland, and Seren or Souen 
in Wales. They are moſt excellent fiſh ; 
particularly thoſe taken in the Toway in 
South Wales, as remarked in treating of that 
river. They run about the ſize of large 
Mackerel, are quite handſome and very 
bright, and are to be taken with the black 
and grouſe hackles hereafter deſcribed in 
the liſt of flies. 
Their haunts are in ſmart, rough, WV 2 
ſtreams, and at the ſides and tails of them, 
where 1 it is gravelly; and ſometimes in 


ſmooth 
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ſmooth gliding currents of the fame na- 
ture. They are ſtrong in the water, and 
afford great ſport when hooked ; for ſome 
of them will ſpring with the line a yard or 
two out of the water, and that feveral 
times before you can properly land them. 

__- Phe former have the ſame haunts as the 
Salmon Trout, and are ſometimes found 
in gentle purling ſhallow ſtreams, and 

thoſe that run between and over rocks or 
ſtones, and about weirs that are . 

acrols rivers. 
| Your tackle and baits are the ſame as 
for the Salmon-Trout. . 


1 
THE GRAVLING, LAST-SPRING, SHEDDER, 
GR AVEL-IAST-SPRING, OR SAMPSON 3 


(80 called in different countries) i is found 

in all rivers which the Salmon and the 

Frout juſt deſcribed frequent. They are 
exceedingly plentiful in many rivers 

of England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
1 the beginning of April to the latter end 

. of . and are much like the 

ä Salmon- 


— 
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Salmon-Fry, only ſome of them are of a 
_ darker colour, and have blackiſh marks 


down the middle of each fide ; but there 
are various. ſorts and ſizes of them to be 
found towards the latter end of the n 
differently marked. 

Some are of opinion, that they are the 
crane the ſick Salmon which cannot 
get out from the freſh waters to the fea, 
and that being thus the offspring of a 
weak feed is the reaſon of their diminutive 
fize and inability to breed again; but this 
is obviouſly wrong, becauſe . the Salmon 
never ſpawns but when in perfect health. 
Another opinion is, that they are a ſpecies 
of themſelves, becauſe a little milky mat- - 
ter, like male ſpawn, is found in ſome of 
them in the month of September, but never 
any female ſpawn; for which reaſon, I 
take this to be an error allo. 

Now, in my opinion, they are really 
and abſolutely the ſpawn of the Salmon- 
Trout, Bull-Trout or Scurf, Bulger, 
| White-T: rout or Serben, &c.; and that they 

uctions of all theſe kinds of 
fiſh, 
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_ fiſh, may be inferred, as we find them 
differ in ſize and make. The kind of 
milky matter ſpoken of, may be a for- 
wardneſs of nature in ſome of the males, 
before the females are. capable of produ- 
cing any ſpawn. But even ſuppoſing that 
they do actually breed at this age, it would 
not affe& my argument ; for fiſh begin to 
breed when very ſmall; the Roach and 
Dace, for inſtance; will be full roed when 
no longer than one's finger, and ſo go on 
breeding and growing ſome little, as long 
as they exiſt. | But I take theſe Gravlings, 
c. to be a year old at the time ſpoken 
of, the ſpawn of the laſt ſeaſon ; and that 
they go gradually down the rivers before 
the next winter, according to their 
ſtrength, till they find the water a little 
brackiſh, which adds much to their 
growth, and enables them to return the 
next ſummer to the rivers in various ſizes, 
according to their kind, as we may ob- 
ſerve when any quantity are taken; and 
this ſeaſon 1 find to be their firſt time of 
ſpawning, being then full of roe of both 
Bee kinds; 
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kinds; and ſo in time they come to be. 
named as above mentioned ; for they do 
not grow ſo faſt in proportion as the Salmon. 
If this be not the caſe, what becomes of 
the ſpawn of theſe Trouts, which always 


breed in rivers like the Salmon? Does it 
produce nothing? I anſwer, that it pro- 


duces theſe very fiſn, and no other; and 
that on their reaching the brackiſh water, 
the marks down each ſide gradually diſ- 
appear, and they become adorned, ſome 
with beautiful red ſpots, ſome with brown, 
black, and others with whitiſh ſpots, ac- 
cording to their kind. Some will be 
datker than the Salmon, ang ſome as 
bright as filver. | 

The baits and method of angling for the 
Gravling are the ſame as for the Salmon- 

Fry. I. 


THE MULLET 


Is a filh of paſſage, viſiting our rivers 
from the ſalt water. It is ſomething like 
a Dace i in- ſhape, but much thicker ; has 

7 aa ſharp 


| 
i 


gills and head as far as the noſtrils, and 


| rivers; and they are in ſeaſon from May 


tide comes in, but before it gets too 
thick, with an artificial fly, the ſame as 


fiſh within two feet of the bottom. The 
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aſharp noſe ; the mouth is without teeth, 
but the tongue is a little rough, and 
there are two rough bones on each fide 
the palate, and one at the corner of the 
mouth, beſet with prickles ; the head is 
fattiſn, with ſcales on the covers of the 


large ones on the body ; the back is of a 
blueiſh brown, having a fin radiated with 
five long ſpines, and the belly white; the 
lateral lines are variegated-alternately with 
black and white. The largeſt of them are 
about half a yard long, and in great 
eſteem. In the ſummer. time they run 
up with every tide, and return back when 
the water ebbs, never ſtopping in the 


to September. Angle for them as the 


for Trout, and at all times, if the water 
be in any degree clear enough; when 
otherwiſe, bait with a ſmall red worm, or 
with gentles. Have ſtrong tackle, and 


_ Mullet | 
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Mullet is a ſtrong fiſh in his element 
when you hook him, reer give him 
proper play. 
THE SMELT _ | 
Derives its name, according to ſome, 
from having a ſmell like a violet, or, as 
others ſay, like a cucumber ; but I think 
it between both, and partaking partly of 
that of new hay. The length of a large 
one is from eight to ten inches, and two 
or three inches broad when big with roe. 
The largeſt J ever ſaw were ſome that J 
took out of the rivers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly the Forth, near Stirling. The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than 
the upper, and both are furniſhed with 
ſmall teeth, beſide ſome on the tongue. 
The back part of the head is tranfparent. 
The back is of a duſky colour; but the 
belly and fides ſhine like ſilver ;- and, upon 
cloſe examination, there may be ſeen ſmall 
black ſpots on the head and back. The 
fleſh is ſoft, tender, and of a delicate taſte, 
= for 
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for which it is much eſteemed. Smelts 
viſit the rivers with the tide; and in the 
ſpring, and beginning of fans, will 
run much farther up than in the decline 
of the year. They are alſo to be found 
in the A of the ſea, and in the docks 
that are opened for the reception of ſhips. 
Angle for them about mid-water with fine 
| tackle, a line that is called a paternoſter, 
having five or ſix ſmall hooks, about five 
or ſix inches above each other, baited with 
different ſorts of baits. The beſt of all are 
very ſmall freſh ſhrimps, (not boiled,) or 
part of a boiled one with the head and 
buſk taken away; next to theſe are gen- 
tles; red paſte; paſte made up of boiled 
ſhrimps, fine white bread, and a little 
honey; cads, and blood-worms ; and they 
will ſometimes take a bit of one of their 
own ſpecies. Throw in now and then 
ſame crumbs of bread ſteeped in water, to 
keep them together. It is beſt, angling 
when the tide runs up. 


# 


THE 


_— 


TE BARBEL 


ls faid to * fo called on acdc of 1 its | 
having a beard, or barb, under the chops 3 
" KS large leather-mouthed fiſh, of a 
fine caſt and handſome ſhape, with ſmall 
ſcales placed i in a moſt exact manner; but 
it is very coarſe and bad eating, and the 
roe is ſaid to act as a violent cathartic and 
emetic, though I never made the experiment. 
In ſhort, they are not worth noticing, 
e for the ſport they afford to > the 
angler, which is very great. 
They begin to run up the rivers in 
March; and in April, when they begin 
to ſpawn, keep together in companies, 
making holes in the gravel wherein they 
caſt their ſpawn, If there be any differ- 
ence in the taſte of their fleſh, they are 
moſt in ſeaſon the latter end of ſummer. 
They frequent weedy, gravelly, riſing 
grounds, and deep places; and in the 
ſummer the ſtrongeſt currents of water, 
under pages. near weirs, among p iles 
5 hollow. 


Naber. Do not bait the place with grenaver, 
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hollow places, and under mofly weeds, 


&c. &c. Before the weather gets too 
cold, they retire down the rivers to the 
deep brackiſh water, where they continue 
till the ſpring, when they run up again; 
though ſome will have it, that they con- 
tinue up the rivers, and hide themſelves 
all the winter in the weeds and mud in 
deep water; but this is a wrong notion; 
for I never heard of fiſhermen taking 
them with nets at that ſeafon of the year, 
which they certainly would do, as well as 
other fiſh, if they were then in the water; 
nor did I ever know a Barbel to be found 
in any river or brook that had not a com- 
munication with the ſea. 

Angle for them with ſtrong tackle, 
with a <vheel or winch as before deſcribed; 


your bottom link ſhould be three lengths 
of gut twiſted together, the hook from 
No. 4 to No. 5 or 6; a proper number 


of ſhot about half a foot from it, and a 
cork or ſwan-quill float to carry the bait 
about half an inch from the ground, or 


as 
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as ſome do, nor with any other bait but 
what is inferior to that you fiſn with; as: 
malt grains, bran, blood, parts of lob- 


worms, and clay, all worked up together, 


and two or three ſmall balls of it thrown. 


into your hole. This repeat now and 


then, but do not bait it too much 
(though ſome fooliſhly ſay you cannot); 


for if you do, they will glut themſelves 


too much to be eager for your hook. baits; 
the beſt of which are, Salmon's roe boiled 
4 little; greaves (which are the remains 
of tallow-chandlers' fat, after having been 
melted and well preſſed; and to prepare 


them for uſe, break ſome into a veſſel of 


cold water, and put them over a gentle 


fire, till they are near boiling, which will 
turn them almoſt white, and make them 


fine and ſoft; then fiſh with the beſt and 


- whiteſt part of it), gentles, lob- worms, and 


cheeſe. Be careful that your baits be 


well ſcoured, ſweet, and clean, or you 
will ſpoil your ſport. This method of 
angling for them with a float is chiefly” 
proper in deep gently-running water ; but 


K 2 when 
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when you fiſh. in ſtreams, have a ſmall 
bullet with a hole through it on your line, 
and a ſhot about a foot from the hook to 
prevent its ſlipping down to the hook; by 
theſe” 'means the bullet will lie on the 
ground, and the ſtream will cauſe your 
bait to play, and ſhow' itſelf. You ſhould: 
have the bottom link of' fine gimp for this 
method. When you have a bite, you 
may perceive the line or top of the rod to 
move, and when you have the rod in your 
hand, you can feel him; give proper 
time, and then ftrike ; if you hook him, 
be ſure to give him play, and manage 
him properly, or he will break both rod 
and line; for he will, upon being hooked, 
run with his head violently towards any 
covert hole or bank, and will often ſtrike 
with his tail at the line to break it. Their 
principal biting months are from the be- 
ginning of May till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, from about ſun-riſe to ten o clock in 
the morning, and from four in the . 
noon to * fl | 
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THE FLOUN DER 


Is a fiſh that is found in all rivers which 
have communication with the ſea, and is 
too well known to require defcription, 
except as differing from the ſmall Platee, 


which ſome people are at a loſs to diſtin- 


guiſh from thè Flounder ; the latter, how- | 
ever, is not ſo broad or flat, but is thicker 
and more oval; the fins reddiſh the belly 
of a more clear white; the fleſh conſider- 
ably more firm and good; and the large 
ones are adorned with ſmall red ſpots. 
In coming from the ſalt water, they run a 
conſiderable way up the rivers; numbers 
of them that are not taken, loſe them- 
ſelves, and, not finding their: way back 
again, continue and breed in the rivers; 
and theſe grow to be the largeſt, They 
will likewiſe live and breed in ponds, if 
taken and put in without hurt. Angle 
for them with a-ſtrong line, three, four, 
or five hairs at bottom, or a very ſtrong 
gut, and not with a fingle-hair line, as 
ſome adviſe, who know little, if any thing, 
* 3 of. 
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of the method of an gling for theſe fiſh ; 
for in ſome rivers they are very large, 


' weighing a pound or more, and when hook- 


ed ſtruggle much and afford great ſport, 


In angling for theſe you may ſometimes 
take Trout, Chub, Barbel, Eel, and other 
fiſh, The only baits that I would recom- 


mend are, Brandling-worms well ſcoured, 


and thoſe that are taken from rotten tan, 
Lie on the ground when you angle in the 


ſtreams with a bullet, as before mentioned 


for Barbel; and when in deep ſtill water, 


with a ſhot or two on the line. You may uſe 


two or three rods hen you fiſh purpoſely 


for them, laying them in ſuch order as will 
enable you eaſily to diſcern when they 


bite, by the motion of the line or top of 


the rod. The beſt places to angle for 
them in, are, by the ſides and at the tails 


| of deep ſtreams, where the bottom con- 


ſiſts of gravel, fine ſand, or loam, or in 
deep {till places of the ſame quality near 


the banks; and by throwing in a ground- 


bait of clay and broken worms, and ob- 


you 


/ 


ſerving. the directions above laid down, 
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you may take in ſome rivers'a dozen or 
more at a ſtanding, when the water is 
thickened by freſh or tide ; for they will 
bite all day, in the courſe of which you 
may often take a conſiderable quantity, 
though it has been ignorantly aſſerted by 
ſome, that they are ſeldom or ever _— 

with a rod and line. | 


THE EEL, 


Though a fiſh, of page d is to be 


found in almoſt all waters that have 


any communication with the lar — 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them. The 


Silver Eel has a dark brown back, 
and white belly; with a head ſmall and 
ſharpiſh. The Green Eel has a broad flat 
head, and is much flatter made towards 
the tail than the other, having the back 
of a dark green colour, and the belly of a 
whitiſn green. The Black Eel has a 
larger head than the two former, a black 
bi, and yellow belly ; and the fleſh is 
reckoned unwholeſome, particularly of 
thoſe taken out of mud in ſtanding waters. 
| K 4 _ The 
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The Eels begin to run up the rivers in 
April, if the weather be warm; and ſuch 

of them as can will return to the ſalt 
water ſoon in the autumn following, 
where they bring forth their young, which 
are thoſe ſmall Eels, or Eluers, that run 
up the rivers near the furface of the 
water in ſuch ſurpriſing quantities _ 
the weather becomes warm. 

That Eels are of the viviparous kind i is 
certain; for I do not believe that any one 


will venture to lay, that he ever found any 
thing like roe in them; but I can aſſert, 


with truth, that for the purpoſe of ſatis- 
fying myſelf on this head, I have cut open 
numbers of | Ec/s, and have found within 
many of them a ſmall ſoft, whitiſh ſub- 
ſtante knotted together very curiouſſy; 
which, upon cloſe examination, when 
ſeparated I found to be perfect young Felr 
capable of moving, though ſome of them 


were no thicker than a fine thread, and 


upon their being put into water I have ſeen 


them fwimabout. This diſcovery always 


bent in the latter end of ſummer, or 
e : as 
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beginning of autumn; which convinces - 
me, that they go down to the ſea for the 


purpoſe above ſtated; and that thoſe 


which ſtay behind, (for there are ſome to 
be found in the rivers at almoſt all times,) 

produce their young the. ſame way; as do 
alſo thoſe which by fummer floods have 
been carried out of the rivers into ponds, 
rirulets, ditches, (where there is any 
ſpring,) and other waters, wherever they 
are, except thoſe that are barren. | Theſe, 
when the winter comes on, retire into 
deep water, under hollow banks, and 
other places where there is a ' ſufficient 
quantity of mud for them to lurk in, and 
keep themſelves warm, till the ſpring and 
mild weather invites them abroad again. 
Natural hiſtorians tell us, that all fiſhes 
that have no ſcales bring forth their young 
alive; and thoſe that have, caſt their 
ſpawn ; but this is a miſtake; witneſs 
the little Minnow, Loach, and others, 
which have no ſcales; yet ſpawn in the 
ſame manner as. thoſe that have ; which 
makes me conclude, that theſe authors 


3 ot 2 ů — Ä—ͤöl— — n 
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mean many: ſea-fiſh, but at the ſame; time 
have particularly miſtaken. the | nature of 


the Z2// I cannot help commenting a 
little farther on this ſubject. There are 


not wanting perſons who aſſert, that Eels 
are bred from ſome corrupted matter, even 


from that of their own ſpecies, by gluti- 


nous drops of dew falling on banks near 
waters, which are tip the heat of the ſun 
turned into Eels“ And, wonderful to 
relate, an e this head, intending 
to make others as wiſe as Himſelf, and all 


_ the-warld: conjurens, gives een for 


producing them by art, viz. Cut up two 
turfs covered with Marian and lay one 
on the other, the graſſy ſide inwards, and 


thus expoſe them to the heat of the ſun : 


in a few hours there will ſpring from them 

an infinite quantity of Zels 4“ Many 
perſons will alſo tell you, that where 
horſes run near water, and caſt their 
bairs therein, and on the ſides of ou 


00 An will qa produce Ef 1 


weeds, under ups of trees, es 
n +. ſtones, 
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Arn in holes in the banks and bottom, 
and about bridges, weirs, mills, deep 
ſtreams, and muddy places; where they 
moſtly keep in the day- time, with only 
their heads out watching for prey, except 
when the water is rendered thick by 
rains or otherwiſe; for then they come out 
boldly, and will bite eagerly. They 
are beſt in ſeaſon in May, June, and July. 
Angle fof them on the ground, with two, 
three, or more rods (if you find you can 
attend them), uſing the ſame ground-bait 
as for the Barbel; but letting your hook- 


baits be 2well-coured lob-worms, ſmall Min. 


not, Loaches, Bull-heads, and waſp-mag+ 
gots, which are the beſt baits for them, 
and with which you may often have good 
ſport when the water is high and thick, as 
above obſerved; but they take beſt in the 
night, when the weather is warm and the 

night dark ; then, if you are diſpoſed for 
the ſport, fiſh upon the ſhallows where 
there is a current, or by the fide or tail of 
a ſtream. with a ſandy gravelly bottom, 


holding the rod in your 1 and letting 
the 
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the bait be on the ground, which bait may 


either of the above mentioned, except 


the young waſp. When they bite, you 


will feel them tug ſharphy; but give a 


| Ittle time, and you cannot fail of having 
excellent ſport from the time the night 
comes on till -the day breaks, which in- 
ſtantly ſtops it, for they directly flee to 
their hiding-places. You may alſo take 
them by night-lines, with the ſame baits. 


There is a method of taking them at any 5 


time of day when the water is clear and 
low ; this is called ſniggling, and is per- 
formel by having a ſmall ſtick, no thicker 
than a ſtrongiſſi top-rod, with a kind of 
| elbow at one end, and ftraight at the 

other, about a yard long, with a ſmall 

cleft in each end, and a large ſtrong needle 
well whipt to a line of ſmall good whip- 
cord, or catgut, from the eye down to 
the middle; when you bait, run the head 
of the needle quite up into the head of a 
lob- worm, letting the point come out 


about the middle; then put the point of 


the needle into the eleft at either end of 
0 5 the 


5 


— 
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the ſtick, according to convenience, and 
taking both ſtick and line together in 
one hand, with ſome of the line wraps 
ped round the hand, put the bait 
gently. into holes, under hollow walls, 
ſtones, and other places where you think 
they hide themſelves ; if there be any 
Eel there, he will take it, and draw the 

worm and the needle out of the cleft; 
now take away the ſtick gently (having 
ſlackened the line) and give time, that he 
may ſwallow the bait; then give a gentle 
ſnatch, and the needle will ſtick acroſs his 
throat; let him tire himſelf with tugging, 
before you attempt to pull him out; for 
he lies infolded in his den, and will faſten 
his tail round any thing that he can for 
his defence; ſo that violence will ſome- 
times pull away his head, particularly if 
he be large; get him out therefore by 
gentle means. The largeſt Eels are gene- 
rally taken about the hollow ſtone-work of 

old bridges, (the angler being in a boat, ) ; 


and "ove great diverſion. 
Another 


| 
| 
; „ 
' 
[ 
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Auster withod bg ii then ts; by 
what is called bobbing ; this is done by 
taking a quantity of chicken's guts, or 
ſcoured lob- worms; ; having a long needle, _ 


with two or three lengths of worſted 


ſlightly twiſted together, put the needle 
lengthways through them, and draw them 
down on the worſted till you have a yard 


or two thus prepared; then tie them up in 


links, faſten them to about two yards of 
good packthread, and make a knot on it 


about eight inches from the worms ; and, 


dipping a piece of lead with a hole in it 
down the line to the knot, from about a 
quarter to three quarters of a pound weight, 
according to the current you fiſh in, faſten 
the line to a manageable pole, and let the 


lead lie on the bottom in thick muddy 


water, where the tide comes up ſtrong; 
or near the mouth of ſome river. When 
they come to nibble at your bait, you can 
feel them; but give them ſome little time 


before you pull up, which muſt be gently, 


ull they get near the ſurface of the water, 
hos then 
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then Hoiſt them out quickly ; the worſted 
ſticking in their teeth prevents them from 
getting looſe till you ſlacken the line by 
throwing them on the ground, or into a 
boat (which is preferable to being on 
ſhore) ; and as ſoon as they are diſen- 
tangled; throw in again, and ſo continue 
putting in and taking up, and you will 
frequently get great quantities, eſpecially 
of Grigs. Eels are alſo to be ſnared by 
the ſame method as that hereafter . | 
ſcribed for ſnaring Pike. © | 
All thoſe of «wbich+I haue hithtrto' — 
treating are fiſhes of paſſage; 976,905 11 
The following are fiſhes that 40 not wie t 
the ſalt-water : ON TT 3 
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Is more 3 eſteemed hands any 
other freſh-water fiſh! : The - ſhape of 
Trouts in general is rather long than 
broad, like the Salmon; but in ſeveral 
rivers of Scotland and Ireland they grow 
much thicker than in our rivers in Eng- 


- * 
Os Oh 
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land, though not near ſo long in n 
tion to their thickneſs; ſo that a Trout of 
this kind, that is from eighteen to about 
twenty- two inches in length, will often 
weigh from three to four or five pounds. 
Ihe Trout is à fiſh! of prey, has a 
thort roundiſn bead, blunt noſe, wide 
mouth filled with teeth, not only in the 
jaws, but on the palate and tongue alſo. 
It has a broad tail, ſmall ſcales, and 1 
ſptinkled all over the body and covers of 
the gills, when in ſeaſon, wich ſmall 
beautiful red and black ſpots. 
There are ſeveral. ſorts of Trouts, 
which differ in their ſize, ſhape, and co- 
lour; but the beſt are either red or yel- 

low; the females have a ſmaller head 

and deeper body than the males, and are 
of a ſuperior flavour. There is alſo 4 
fort of ſmall Trout in many of the lefler 
rivers, that never grow large, but Wot very 
| _ en, e 
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2 heir ſpawning-time, with obſervations« . 
Trouts begin to ſpawn in October in 


ſome rivers, and in others in November, | 


which I take to be the chief month. To- 


wards: the latter end of September they. 
leave the deep water to which they had 
retired during the latter part of the hot 


ſeaſon,” and make their way up the rivere, 


ſeeking out proper places for the purpoſe 
of ſpawning. They always fix upon ſome 
gravelly bottom, or where gravel and ſand 
are mixed among ſtones towards the tail 
and ſides of a ſtream, and in lakes, &c. 
whoſe bottoms are gravel among weeds, 
where they make themſelves beds, and 

therein depoſit their ſpawn ;' at which 
time they become black about the head 

and body and are diſagreeably ſoft and 


unwholeſome. In fact, they are never 


good when big with roe, which is con- 
trary to the nature of moſt other fiſh, 

After they have ſpawned, they become 
lean and feeble ; their bodies ſeem waſted ; 
and . thoſe beautiful ſpots which before 
_ adorned them are not perceptible; their 
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their heads appear ſwelled, and their eyes 
dull. In this ſtate they retire to the deep 
ſtill parts of the water, and continue there 

ſick; as is ſuppoſed, all the winter, breeding 

a kind of worm which keeps them poor, 

; till the ſeaſon eomes on to — n 
5 ſtore them to their former vigour. There 
1 are to be found in all Trout rivers ſome 
female Trouts that are barren, and theſe 

I | . | 


* . : . : 
5 3 "Their aunts. * ap 
: 4 February; or as ſoon as ab mg 


becomes a little warm and open, the 
Trouts begin to leave their winter quarters 
in the deeps, and approach the ſhallows 
undi tail of ſtreams, where they ſcour; 
eleanſe, and reſtore themſelves to health, 
which prepares them for their ſummier's di 
verſion. As they acquire ſtrength, they 
advance ſtill higher up the rivers, till they 
fix upon their ſummer's habitation ;- for 
Which they generally*chooſe a e 
: and gravelly bottoms; whirlpaols, and 
5 r - and 
I _thallows, 
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| ſhallows fall; under halle hanks, roots 
of trees, bouglis and -buſhes, and in 
places tlrat are ſhaded; behind great 
| ſtones and. banks, that ſtand above or Jet 
out into the water, or where there is an 
eddy or whirling back of a ſtream; and 
in ſmall rivers they frequently lie under 
ſedges and weeds; eſpecially in the begins 
ning of the year, before they recover 
their perfect ſtrength; but when they are 
in their prime, they frequent the ſwiſteſt 
ſtreams, feeding in the ſides and deepeſt 
parts chem; and are oſten found at the 

er end of mill- pools, at locks; flood - 
tes, and weirs. They alſo take their 
ſtations under bridges, or between two 


ſtreams that run from under the arehes of 


bridges; and in the returns of ſtreams, 
where the water ſeems to boil and twirl 
about in deep places; but at the decline 
of ſummer they lie at the nu 
ama in the deep water: 
The angler, by deng 42 — 

their moſt frequented haunts, may purſue 
= ſport with much ſucceſs, while thoſe 
Y 1 | who 


| *Y = 
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Who are unacquainted with theſe circum- · 
a ow muſt wr Ralf 1 _ I 


Their ſeaſons ; . Bow to p for. them ; - 
. their baits, and biting-times.. 185 


10 Trouts may be laid to be in ſeaſon from 2 
the middle of February to Michaelmas, 
the middle of October; and Iam of opi- 
nion, that they are fatteſt and beſt from 
about the middle of Auguſt to the middle 
of September, becauſe at that ſeaſon they 
feed moſtly upon young fry, from the 
which makes them firm and fine fla. 
vVvoured. Some, however, contend, that 

their prime ſeaſon is May, which I cannot 
be brought to agree with, becauſe in that 
fuch quantities of flies that frequent the 
water, as cauſe them to be more thin and 
flabby than they are either at the latter 
end of April or at the time above men- 
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Your rod for Trout-fiſbing ſhould be 
about, fourteen. feet in length; the bottom 


part made of well - ſeaſoned aſh or hazle; 
large enough towards the but-end for the 
winch or roel to faſten on properly; the 
middle part, ſeaſoned yew or hickary; the 
top of the ſame, well ſpliced, with about 


half a foot of good round whalebone to 


fit nicely, properly tapered to the end, 


and ringed neatly, as before obſerved of 


the Salmon- rod; and when put together 
it muſt be very regularly taper from hot- 
tom to top, with a good ſpring; and 


pliable almoſt to the hand, for fly-fiſhing; | 
but you. ſhould have another top, much 


ſtiffer, to put on for minnow. and 'worms . 
fiſhing. The but-end of your rod ſhould 
be bored ſo as to be adapted to hold either 


top, (according as you change them,) 
with a ſcrew or cap at the end to keep it 
from dropping out. For fly - fiſhing only, 


your rod ſhould be but of two parts, 
without ferrils, and the lower part longer 


than the upper part, with the ſmall end of 
the former and the large end of the 


LI, = latter | 


oY ; 
— 


— 


7 


niter et nieciy to ft, as for Fplicing, 
dot pretty long 3 it may be tied together 
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by the" witerdMde, witk a proper-ſized 


twiſted and waxed hempen thread; ſuch | 
d ſhovamakers uſe; and when you have 


left off filhing you ſhould untie the rod, 
and wrap the ſtring round both parts to- 
gether, for the more conveniently carry. 
ing it home. This ſort of rod is by far the 
beſt, both for throwing out the line with 
mare eaſe and exactneſa, and for eaſing it in 
playing the fiſh when hooked; and it will 
have a better ſpring, if properly. 1 
than the other ſort, of rodſs. 
In February, if the weather Pair oper 


| 2 mild, Trouts will take a well-ſcoured | 


: 


red or dunghill worm, a longiſh 


one found in the ſoil of turnip-fields; PEW 


worms, &c,; and if the water be clear, 


aud che day fine, you may have ſport with 


the fly; but the beſt months for them 


are, March, April, and May, In March 
and April angle for them with the worm 


in the forenoon, and with a fly or min- 
now the reſt of the day, according .. 
V 


T5 


* 
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the ſtate of the water; in the ſwifteſt 
ſtreams and ſtrongeſt parts of the river, 
provided the day be warm and bright, and 
in the deeps morning and evening, early 
and late; but if the water be much co- 
loured, or very thick, angle in the ſhal- 
lows, where it is gravelly, near to the 
ſides and tails of ſtreams, with a worm 
only, to run on the bottom with one large 
ſhot a foot at leaſt from the bait. If there 
be a ſmall freſh. in the water, or it is 
clearing off, being of a dark or browniſh 
colour, uſe the worm firſt, (which ſhould be 
a-well-ſcoured brandling, with a fine hook, 
a ſnortiſh line without a ſhot, caſt in ag. 
fly at the head of the ſtreams, and moyed 
gently towards you, ſtill letting it g9 
down with the current, ſo as to keep it a 
little under water); then the minnow ; 
and, as the water gets clearer, the artificial 
flies, of which there is a moſt particular 
account given in the Third Part of this 
Hook. When the water is clear and low 
in warm weather, r may uſe the 
beetle, wopd-fly, bl blue-botile, cadbate, 
L4 paalmer, 
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palmer, cabbage-grub, cowdung-bob, 2 
&c- &c. either at top, or within the 
water. Other large fiſh, as well as 
Trouts, will take all theſe baits freely, 


that is, ſometimes one ſort and ſometimes 


another, juſt as they are in the humour, 
and the weather and water ſuit. 
There is another excellent method of 
catching Trouts and ſeveral other ſorts of 
fiſh; Which f is, by taking a fine bittern's 
feather, and lapping it round the hock like 
a hackle, near the top of the ſhank,” and 
putting a palmer-worm, (of that fort which 
u judge beſt,) or a cadbate in its ſea- 
The on the bend of the hook; with which 
th with a ſhort line, over dallkt, buſhes, 
and ſuch places as are proper for the port. 
In ſome countries this is called bobbing. 
You may alſo, in warm weather, when 
the water is in order, uſe the worm, 
minnow, or cadbate in the forenoon; and 
flies, either artificial or natural, all the reſt. 


of the day; ; not forgetting to uſe the 


evening flies, beginning towards ſun- ſet; 
and for ni ight-fiſhing, © "uſe the artificial 
| moth- 
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VN. B. Tonvimkle for mia 
for Trouts ſhould be of the ſame ſort as 
that before mentioned for Salmon, with 
this difference only, that it muſt be much 
finer, wHh a _—_—_ ſtout ſingle ſilk- worm 
gut at bottom, and the hook either 
No. 2, 3, or 4, —— as the „ 
un gb 06 
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"THE! Ae 
1 in Yorkſhire, and pn 
| places, Umber). has a longiſn and more 
flat body than that of a Trout. In length 
it ſeldom exceeds eighieen or twenty 
inches; its back is of a duſky green in- 
clining to blue; and the ſides are gray, 
(from which it has its name of Grayling,) 
though they ſeem to glitter with ſpangles 
of gold, and are marked with black ſpots 
irregularly placed; the lateral line, 


common to all fiſh, is nearer the back 


ae es * top of the back ſin is 
= "ms 
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reddiſh, but the lower part is of a blueiſn 
purple (as are the fins of the belly) ſpot- 
ted with black; it has a ſmall head, with 
protuberant eyes, whoſe irides are of 
a ſilver colour, ſpeckled with duſky yel- 
low; the mouth is of a middle ſize, with 
the upper jaw longer than the lower; it 
teannot be ſaid to have teeth, but the lips 
are rough like a ſine file; and when in its 
prime ſeaſon, the head and covers of the 
gills are blackiſh; it is hog- backed; and 
when it ſwims at the bottom of the water, 
its noſe and belly touch the ground to- 
gether, which makes me think that _ 
lings feed moſtly at the bottom. 

The fleſh is in great eſteem; and, in my 
opinion, much better ba ord that of the 
Trout. 1 2 
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4 Their ſeaſon, ſpawning time, and haunts, 

-  Graylings are good and palatable all 

ne year; but their chief ſeaſon is ben 

the beginning of September to January. 

Tur "__ in * and the beginning 
4. 


/ 
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of ay, at which time they lis near the 


ſides and at the tails of ſharp ſtreams; and 
are very apt to riſe at the artificial fly 
Their haunts, in general, are nearly the 
ſame as thoſe of the Trout. They lurk 
cloſe all the winter, and in April begin 
to be very active; for they are briſk 
ſprightly fiſhes in their ee and nm 
_uP _— O 914 ener 


* to angh or ahink'; ; their lan, and 
OO e . 
When the water is clear enough, PR 4 
for them- with flies, © in the ſeaſon; 5 when 
otherwiſe, with the cadbate, gentle or mag- 
got, or a well-ſcoured worm, Sc.; for 
they are taken with the ſame baits, and 
after the ſame manner, as the Trout, ex- 
cept by trouling with the minnow, Kc. 
which they never take. They will feed 
on, and delight themſelves with, all other 
little inſects, as well as the cadbate ; and 
gather huſks, which are compoſed of fine 
grayel and ſand, to preſerve them from 
the coldneſs of the water, I have often 
ſeen 
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ſeen numbers of them working up the 
gravel, and nn. at _ thing: - 
this kind. 
When you: ah at * ae let — 
bait or ſhot drag upon the ground, for 
they will rather take it there than aſcend ; 
therefore when you angle particularly * | 
them this way, uſe a running-line, though 
ſome prefer a cork float. Gentles, in my 
— are the beſt bait for . 
""Graytings : are very es at the fly 
during the ſpring and ſummer; being 
much more ſimple, and therefore bolder 


than the Trout, they will tiſe two or 


three times at your fly, if you miſs them; 
but are dead-hearted and cowardly ſoon 
after they are hooked. The mouth is ſo 
very tender on each ſide, that they will 
often break their hold, ſo that you muſt 
uſe them gently when ſtruck, and take 
care to have a fine 1 about A. $ 
or 6. 5 

They will take all day i in cooliſh 8 


92753 3 bur the beſt time is from about 
eight 
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eight in the morning to twelve, and from 
four in the afternoon to a little after ſun- 
ſet, in ſpring and ſummer; and from 
September to January in the middle of. 
will generally take Trouts alſo; for when 
they are in the ſame water, they generally 
keep e een as do * "me 
mp ain © TA gen 1 ting ET i 
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_ THE PIKE, e on a EEG 


Has a Jong and roundith body, covered 
with ſmall ſcales of a whitiſh colour, _— - 
ſprinkled on each ſide with yellowiſh 3 
ſpots (the young ones partake more of a 
greeniſh. tint); the upper and lower jaws 
are both full of teeth, beſide which it has 
three rows of teeth upon the tongue, 
The Pike is the tyrant of freſh- water fiſh, 
and is accounted a longer liver than any 
other, except the Carp. The chief ar- 
ticles of his ſuſtenance are frogs and fiſh, 
even thoſe of his own ſpecies. , „The very 


hw. ones are 5s voracious; "that, they 
have 


— — 
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have been known to ſnap at the limbs of 
à boy when ſwimming, and at a dog or 
other animal; they will alſo draw down 
young geeſe, ducks,” and other water- 
fowl under water, and devour them. In 
hort, this fiſh may be called the freſh- 
water ſhark. It i is ſuppoſed that no other 
fiſh will keep company with the Pike, as 
he is always obſerved to ſwim alone, and 
is the moſt bold and daring of all freſh- 
water fiſh, knowing no other enjoyments, 
as may be r uma can N 29 
et. Nen 
Pikes grow to al very args Se 4 
Have ſeen them in England more than 
dhirty pounds weight; and have been in- 
formed, that there was one taken out of 
the river Shannon in Ireland that weighed 
between fixty and ſeventy pounds; but 1 
never caught. one that was more than 


: e pounds. F 


2 2 E „ e 
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They begin ſpawning . .the latter end of 


, and continue till near the 
middle | 


8 * 
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middle of March, at which time they go! 
out of the rivers into ſome creek-/or ditch: 
where there may be a ſufficient ſupply of 
water; in ponds, they ſeek the neck or 
ſhallow parts of the water, among weeds; 
and while the ſpawner is caſting her eggs, 
the milter hovers over her, but does not 
touch her. The beſt of theſe fiſn are thoſe 
that breed in rivers, and the females are pre. 
ferable to the males. They are in ſeaſon 
from the beginning of May till near a eg 


e 1 ” 


Hou 1 angle for them, Wen 4 


Four rod muſt be ſtrong, ſuch as (you % 
troul with for Salmon; ; with a reel or 
winch placed on the but- end of it, ſuffi. 
cient to hold about thirty yards of ſtrong 
ne; at the end of which let there be a 
fwiyel, to faſten on N armed wire or 
gimp. 

There are many ways of taking hs 
Pike, The firſt that I ſhall deſcribe, ] 
call dipping, and it is performed as fol 
lows : Let your hook be a a large * 


1 * 
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God, gorge-hook, very lightly leaded on 
the ſhank; bait it, by putting the wire or 
gimp in at the mouth of a ſmalliſh-fiſh, 
ſuch as a Salmon- Fry, Gravling, Roach, 
Dace, Gudgeon, Ec. and, bringing it out 
as near the tail as poſſible, (for which 
purpoſe, when you uſe gimp, you ſhould 
bave- a braſs needle about ſeven. or eight 
incheslong, put the loop of the gimp on the 
ſmall curve or eye of the needle, thruſt it 
: into the mouth of the fiſh, and bring it out 
zs aboye obſeryed) ; draw it on for the 
+ bock to be out, cloſe in one corner of its 
; mouth, which muſt then be ſewed up, and 
be tail tied up to the wire or gimp very 
- neatly with a bit of white thread, which 


is not ſo apt to untie as filk ; cut away 
the back fin, and then loop on to your 
ſwivel. When you begin to angle, let 
out your line to a length convenient, and 
fiſh where the water is not very deep, but 
overſpread with docks and weeds except 
in ſome parts where you have room to get 
in your bait. The fiſh, hanging with 
bis, head n will, When played 4 
with 


% 
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with a gentle motion, ; flioot and play about 


among the weeds very naturally; and tie 
1 — en _ la 


a Pike takes your bait, lecken your ins, 
and let him take it dowm, and run with it 


if he has room ; in a ſhott time afterwards, 
you may perceive the line to ſhake, which 
is a good, hint to ſtrike; or elſe give him 


ment may direckl. When you, hook one, 


manage him gently, winding up your line 


by. degrees. When it is proper to land 
him, bring him quietly through the weeds, 


with his noſe above them; and if you have 1. 


not a landing net, be careful how you take 


out of the water, for his bite is very 
arp. The beſt way is to take him with 
your thumb and finger in. his n 
of B. Aras let your baits be freſh... . 


yp el W 2 nee . 65 * W 
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Which is very e is called ate | 


for Pike, but trouling for Salmon aid Trout, 


beckale te motion is much quicker, asf 
of. M | Tour 


to gorge it, according as your judg- | 


* 
7 * 
2» 
* 
* 
— 
— 
- 
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running ſmall to the upper end, and a 
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Tour r6& and line muſt be the ſame as 
before; the hook either double or ſingle; 
the double hook is made of two large ones, 
with long ſhanks, tied together nearly back 
to back, then whipt to a piece of proper 
braſs wire about four inches long; and to 
the wire, have half a yard of gimp, with a 
mall loop at top; the hook muſt be leaded 
two inches up the wire, the piece of lead 


quarter of an inch ſquare at the lower end. 
The ſingle hook is completed the fame 
way, obſerving to chooſe one with. à long 
ank. They are both baited the ſame 
way, as before directed, only cutting away 
one of the fins at the gills of your bait, and 
another at the vent on the contrary fide, 


and keeping the points of the double 


hook towards its eyes, when it is drawn 
cloſe to his mouth. Angle for them this 
way in deep ſtrong water, near to weeds, 
bullruſhes, water-docks, hollow banks, 
ſtumps of trees, &c. Caſt. your bait acroſs. 
the water, and up and down in ſuch places 
2 you think proper; and keep it in con- 
fant motion, by —ê letting it fink 
a con- 


— 
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» conliderable depth, and 2 1 a 
raiſing it gradually, You need no 

more than two or three trials in 3 
for if a Pike be there, he will ſeize the 125 
within that time, if he intends taking it tat 
all. When he takes the bait, give bim 
line, and he will run to his hold to wwal- | 
low it; in a ſhort time afterwards, you 
may ſee the line ſhake (as before ohſerv- 
ed); if that be not the caſe, let him be 
about five minutes from the time that he . 
firſt made off; then ſtrike, and mam LL 

But, 


with diſcretion ; 4 Is Your OWN. 
_ of with j it again, you bone, not 


lace 


allowing him til about five minutes ; : but | 
if he ſhould run off a third time before the 
five minutes are expired, draw a tight line, | 
and ſtrike him inſtantly, If you hook him, | 

and he happens to be 2 large fiſh, give him 
line enough, which will exhauſt his 
ſtrength ; in time wind up your line by 
degrees, but do not pull him roughly, for 
if e he will EYRE: in ſuch a 1 
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that though he may not be able to break 
pour tackle, yet he may tear away his hold. 
When, you have brought, him within ſight, 
if he begins again to ſtruggle much, give 
him. line again, and ſo on till you maſter 
and. take him, Pike are to be enticed by 
alarge bait, but a ſmall one is much more 
| certain.” "You ſhould te de care that your 
bot be clear from weeds when you. recaſt 
it into the water, which muſt be . 
5 ay” or you will frighten the fiſh, f 
gow 'of encouraging him to n 

| There i is. andt ler way of krolling, 400 
this is by hand. The hock being baited 
and Bed to the end of à line, and the 
other end tied round the waiſt of the perſon 
uſing it, or through the button-hioles of 
his coat, the line muſt be gradually taken 
upin length, in the left hand, except about 
a yard, or leſs, which is held in the left 
band near the bait; now, with a ſpring 
_ jerk, away flies the bait to the extent of 
the line, in general ; ; then, letting it fink 
a” little, draw in the line wich ſuch a 
motion, as to keep the bait in good play; ; 
by which method _ Pikes are taken. 
* aer 


T 


$7 


_ ; 
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* nother: ay, 5 


Called taking them at ſnap. / Fox this 
W you muſt be provided with a 
double ſpring hook, being much preferable 
to all others, as it never fails. When you 
bait for the ſnap, you muſt make a hole 
in the ſide of the fiſn-bait, as near the 
middle as you can, with the point of "= 
probe or your hook; put in your armed 
wire, or gimp, draw it out at the fiſh's 
mouth, and ſew it up. When you fiſh 
thus for the Pike, before you ſtrike, let him | 
run a little, and then ſtrike him the con- 
trary way from that which he runs. The 
ſnap is beſt uſed in March, the Pike being 
then very ſhy ; and though they will Teize - 
the bait with ſeeming eagerneſs, yet they 
will let it go again immediately; to be 
even with them, therefore, I frequently 
ſtrike them as ſoon as they take the bait, 
particularly when I find them in this 
humour. When the Pike comes, you. may 
ſee the water move, and when you feel 
him, ſtrike inſtantly the contrary way from 
that which he takes. It is truly laughable 
% 8 =—— 


— eas. 
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and amuſing to ſee ſome country peoples 
uſe the ſnap. They bave a long ſtiff 
Mazel rod or Rick in one old piece, with 
& fall fork at top, to which they faſten 
a ſtrong twine line, about a foot or two | 1 
iorter than the rod; immediately on th 
fiſh taking the Bait, they ſtrike very furi 
Sully 0 have him out in an inſtant at 
bel feet, though ſometimes they will 
throw Him over their heads to tlie length of 
their line ; ſo 'that the fiſh has'no'chance 
of eſcaping, except the hold breaks; but 
this Meth affords no ſuch ſport as other 
auglers have by playing and gradually 
2 eee eee 
axe very ſucceſsful. 

N. B. You muſt play your fſk-bait wich 


8 with a chan in 


We other W 


A . and the "might deprive. 


Let your hook be fingle, with a long 
han; and before you fix your/ſwivel at 


he” bottom of your line, put on a large 


tk Your that will ſwim a Sudgeon; then 
25 1 


) 
1 
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put on the ſwivel and fix the gimp (to 


which your hook muſt be well and neatly 
whipt) to it; add a large ſhot or two, to 
make it ſtand-up a little, ſo that when the 
hook is baited with the gudgeon, it may 
do ſo properly. You muſt keep your 
gudgeons quite alive, and when you bait 
ſick the hook either through | the upper 
lip, or back fin. Then angle in deep and 
likely places, letting the bait ſwim at mid- 
water, which is done by moving the float 
higher. or lower according to the depth of 
the water. , When you have a bite, let 
the fiſh run a little, and then ſtrike him. 
By this method you may take Perch as 
well as Pike, eſpecially if you fiſh with a 
very ſmall * or minno w. 


| Andi way, 5 


1 by artificial fly-fiſhing, though: mony 
aſſert that they are not to be taken with a 
fly at all; I have, however, taken many 
this way. The fly muſt be made upon a 
double hook formed of one piece of wire 
24 faſtened 
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faſtened to'a good link of gimp. It muſt 
be compoſed of very gaudy materials; ſuch 
as Pheaſant's, Peacock's, or Mallard's 
feathers, &c. with the brown and | ſofteſt 
part of Bear's fur, the reddiſn part of that 
of a Squirrel, with a little yellow mohair 
for the body. The head is formed of a 
Title fur, ſame gold twiſt, and two ſmall 
black or blue beads for the eyes. The 
body muſt be made rough, full, and 
round; the wings not parted, but to ſtand 
upright on the back, and ſome ſmaller 
feathers continued: thence all down the 
back, to the end of the tail; ſo that 
where you finiſh, they may he left 2 little 

longer than the hook, and the whole to be 
about the ſize of a Wren. In this man- 
ner 1 make this fort of fly, which will 

often take Pike when other baits avail 

nothing ; it is chiefly uſed in dark and 

windy days; and you muſt move the fly 
quick when in the water, to keep i it on the 
- ſurface if poſſible. | There are ſeveral ſorts 
of theſe flies to be had at the fiſhing-tackle 
- ſhops both in town and country, as well 

1 wy the haoks and tackle before deferibed, 

LY and 
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und all others for uſe, completely" fitted 
| 4 to the ſportſman's hand. | 
The Pike will take'a ſmall Perch” (vith 
ihis fins cut off) or an Sel >: and there : 
are other baits beſides filh' and frogs that 
the Pikes will take when on feed; ſuch as 


worms and fat bacon; they are alſo taken 
very often with fmall artificial water-rats ; 
and _— 5, 56/8 co | 
In the ſummer, bis deſt biting time is 
early i in the morning and late in the even- 
ing; but in winter he will take at any 
- time of the day. This fiſh delights in a 
ſtill, ſhady, and unfrequented water, with 
a ſandy, chalkey, or clayey | bottom. 8 
Four live baits ſhould, be kept in a tin 
kettle, with holes made in the lid; change 
your water often, which will keep them 
alive a long while; keep your dead ones 
in a tin box made for that purpoſe, with 
bran, which will be a means: of N | 
them longer. „ 


oy 
= 


* There are W 20ays 7 taking. a : "Pike, 

which do not in fri propriety come under 

ok he bead of PI F * are as follow : 
Firft, 
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Firh, with a ledger bait that i is, a bait 
fixed to a certain place, and which you 
may. leave while you angle for other fiſh. 
Jt is beſt to have your baits alive; and 
when you bait, ſtick the hook through the 


upper lip, or back fin, if it be a fiſh; or 
if it be a frog, put the arming wire in at 
his mouth, and out at his gill, and tie the 
leg above the upper joint, to the wire. 
The yelloweſt frogs you can get are always 
the beſt for uſe. Faſten your wire, or 
gimp, to a ſtrong line, about twelve or 
fourteen yards long; tie the other end to 
a ſtake made faſt in the ground, or the 
ſtump of a tree; near the Pike's haunt; 
then place a forked ſtick conveniently: near 
the water, and let the line paſs through the 
fork, ſuſpending the bait about a yard or 
more in the water, and fix the line {lightly 
into a notch made in one end of the fork, 
that when a Pike takes the bait, it may 
f eaſily flip out, ſo that he may run off with 

the line in his hold. The beſt way is to 
have a large winch or wheel to hold your 
une, made faſt to an iron * to — 

into we round. 


5 aucb. 


1 
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Secondly, by what I call fluxing. Take 
2 grown'gooſe, or duck, and to one of 
the legs make faſt a line with a baited 
hook and armed wire, of ſuch a length, 
as to ſwim about mid. water; throw it into 
the river or pond where you think Pikes 
frequent, keeping it off from land as much 
as you can. Upon the bait being taken, 
a duck will inſtantly be drawn under 
water ; but, upon recovering a little from 
the ſurpriſe, will ſoon force her head above 
again, and attempt to ſet up a loud quack- 
ing; when in a moment ſhe will be taken 
down again; and this conteſt will continue 
for ſome time (eſpecially. if the fiſh. be 


dolerably large); till at laſt the duck, 


though ſometimes nearly exhauſted, will 
tow her prize to ſhore, and you may take 

them up both together. A gooſe, being 
a much ſtronger bird, is ſeldom or ever 
taken quite under water this way, even by 
the very large Pike; but will be ſo much 
ſcared at the attack, and. ſo bewildered for 
a time, by being pulled about in ſo many 
different directions, that at laſt, upon 


| taking courage, ſhe begins to laſh the 
E-” 5 
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effort of ſtrength to her activity, ſecures 


a landing, as mentioned of the duck. 
© You may alſo flux them by taking any 
quantity of blown bladders-(according to 


the fize the fiſh run); tie them together 


cloſely and ſtrongly; and at the mouth of 


each let there hang a line to earry the 
bait about mid- water. Set them off witk 
a gentle wind, juſt ſufficient to move them 
properly. The Pike having taken the 
bait, the bladders will dance and tumble 


about in a diverting manner. When the 


fiſh is ſpent, you may throw out a grapple 
to recover them, if within your reach; but 
if the water be broad, a boat will; of 
courſe, be neceſſary. Each of theſe 


methods yields infinite diverſion to che 


beholders.— There are alſo means de 8 


| Pike by trimmers and night- lines. 2 — 


© Thirdly, by ſnaring, or haltering. The 


eller ſeaſon? for this ſport is, in the hot 


months, and the hotteſt part of the day, 
when the fiſh appear towards the top of 
the water. When you ſee 'a Pike thus, 


fix - eyes ſtelfaſtly upon him, without 


N 


looking off, fork in that caſe he will be gone 
you know not whither. This will make 
him the ſtiller. Have your ſnare with 
you ready fixed, after this manner: take 
a ſtraight taper pole, that is ſtiff and ſtrong 
enough, but not too heavy, and about 
four yards in length; faſten to it at the 
ſmalleſt end, a piece of hard twiſted whip» 
cord, about a yard long; though it will 
require more, or leſs, according to the 
depth of the water; to the other end of 
the cord faſten a well-tempere@ braſs 
wire, made i into a nooſe or ſnare (or let it 
be all of wire, without any cord); then, 

having opened the nooſe wide enough to 
1ip over the fiſh's head without touching 
him, let it down with your pole into the 
water, even in depth with the Pike, but 
two or three yards before him, and guide 
it very gently towards his head, fixing your 
eyes full upon him till you have brought 
the ſnare over his head and gill- fins, but no 
farther; then immediately, with a ſtrong 
uprighe jerk, hoiſt him to land. Vou 
may frequently ſnare other fiſh in this way, 
| "VERA T; Pe Carp, and particularly large 


Eels ; 3 


81 
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Zelt; but take care that your pole be not 
rotten. 

. Pikes are frequently ſhot while baſking 15 
chimſelzes in the ſan, by aiming your 
mot right under them; for there is a 
great deception in the water, beſides its 
cauſing 1 to N much * ined 


into. * 


THE PE ROM 

b a fiſh of prey, ing large teeth in 
his mouth; a hog back, on which are two 
fins, armed with ſharp prickles ; his ſkin 
is covered over with thick, hard, | 
ſcales; and his body is thick and deep. 
Theſe $@h are generally taken (where they 
run large) from about ten to eighteen 
inches in length. They are very ravenous 
and bold feeders, devouring even thoſe of 
ki, own kind; but are "Ar wholeſome | 


* 
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15 rivers, their haunts are chiefly in 


ſtreams that are not very. deep, and where 
1 ; there 
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there are weeds or other lurking Places; 


under hollow banks, at gravelly 


among or near weeds and ruſhes, and in 
deep holes between weeds or ſtumps of 
trees. Some are of opinion, that they 


ſpawn either in February or March; but 


Jam perſuaded, that vo: ſpawn _— 
in my" 


Their 2. ; + "Ba to angle for hw; . — 


. their biting times. 


There are many baits for alle hs 
Perch ; but a Worm, Minnow, Stickleback, 


or à very ſmall Frog, are the beſt. Tour 


Worms ſhould be either well fcoured 
brandlings, red dunghills, or th oſe found in 
rotten tan.—Your hook, No. 4, 5, or 6, 

| being well whipt to a ſtrongt filk-worm gut, 
with a ſhot or two on it, put the point of 
the hook in at the head of the worm, and 
out again a li:tle lower than the middle, 
and draw it above the ſhank of the hook 
upon the gut; then take "a ſmaller one, 
beginning the ſame way, and 3 
WM. | | 


and ak the tuning of eddics- In pana 


5 
— 


: FR up to the middle af the ſhank only; 
then draw the firſt Worm down to the 
head of the latter, ſo that the tails may 
one above the other, keeping the 
point of the hook well covered. This is 
the moſt enticing method that can be 
adopted in Worm-fiſhing. Uſe a ſmall 
cork float, to keep the bait about a foot 
from the bottom, or ſometimes about mid. 
water. To draw theſe fiſh together, take 
three or four balls of the beſt and ſtiffeſt 
thiy that can be procured; make holes 
in them, put one end of a lob-· worm into 
each hole, and cloſe the clay faſt upon 
them; then throw them into the water 
where you mean to angle, about a yard 
or more diſtant from each other. The 
Worms, being alive in the balls, will move 
and twiſt about, which tempts the fiſh to 
feed upon chem; but the Worms that 
vou angle with being of a ſuperior kind, 
| they will, on ſight of them, leave thoſe in 
the clay, and ſeize yours with the greateſt 
eagerneſs, | When you have thus brought 
them upon their feed; for, by this method, 


you may draw the fiſh together, as readily 
2500 5 "TH nth 


* 
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as you can poultry in their way. Not 
Perch only, but many other kinds of fiſn, 
are drawn together by this ground bait, ſo 
that you may at times try the gentle or 
maggot, and other baits. If you are out 
in a bad day, and the Perch will not be 
thus brought on feed, ſlip your float up 
the line near to the point of your rod, or 
take it off, and begin to rove for them 
thus: let down the line longer than the 
do or. as long as vou can properly 
throw it out, without injuring your bait, 
(which ſhould be worms,) and throw it 
ſometimes right acroſs. the water, ſome. 
times up, and at others down, and in all | 
directions, drawing the bait towards you, 
and playing it with the ſame, motion as 
you ſpin the minnow z ſo keep moving 
about, angling. in ſuch places as you 
think proper. When a fiſh takes the 
bait, ſlacken the line, and give him time 
before you ſtrike, I have had good ſport 
this way in bad weather, when all other 
methods would avail nothing; but more 
ann wt eſpecially 
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eſpecially when there has —_w a ſtr, 
wind from the ſouth or weſt. 
When you rove with a minnow, hee i 
be alive; ſtick the hook in at the back 
fin or upper lip, and let him ſwim in mid- 
water, or a little lower, by means of a 
cork float, (ſuch a one as he cannot take 
under water,) and have a few ſhot on 
your line within about nine inches of the 
hook, to keep the bait down, or he will 
come to the top of the water when tired. 
When you fiſh with a frog, put the hook 
through the ſkin of his back, and he will 
ſwim the eaſier. When you have a bite, 
be ſure that you give him line enough, 
and let him gorge the bait. This way of 
fiſhing is beſt in the months of May and 
— ; for then the Perch are roving 
about in ſearch of the young fry of the 
Dive; Roach, and other fiſh. If you ſuſ- 
pect there are Pike where you angle, have 
your hook armed with gimp, and you may 
= n as well as eres ft 
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The Perch bite beſt in the latter part 
of the ſpring; but they are to be taken 
all the year round. The beſt times for 
taking them are from about half an hour 
before the even hours of the day, to half 
an hour after, except in hot and bright 
weather, and then from ſun- riſe to fix - 


o' clock in the morning; and in the eve- 


ning, from ſix to ſun-ſet. If the day be 
cool and cloudy, with a ruffling fouth 
wind, they will bite all day. When the 
water has been clear, I have often obſerved 
a dozen or two of Perch in company in a 
deep place where it has been ſheltered by 
trees or buſhes ; and by keeping myſelf 
out of ſight, and putting in a nice well... 
ſcoured worm with fine tackle among 
them, have ſeen them ſtrive which ſhould. 
take it firſt, and have ſo continued till : 

Han taken the whole. 2 


. 


nE RUFF, OR POPE, p 
very much reſembles the Perch, It is 
of a brown duſkiſh colour about the back, 

N 2 and 
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and of a paliſh yellow about the bell 
the upper part of the eye is of a — 
brown, the lower part ſomewhat yellow, 
and the globe of it black; it is marked on 
the jaws with a double courſe of half 
circles; the body is rough, with hard 
ſcales and ſharp prickly fins, which, with 
the tail, are marked with black ſpots. In 
length they are generally about four or 
five inches or more; they are thicker and 
more bulky in their make than the Perch, 
and are much more admired for the rich- 
neſs and delicacy of their flavour, as well 
as their eee e 


B44 
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They are to be found in recluſe places, 
where the water is deep and runs quietly, 
with a loamy or muddy bottom; and alſo 
in ſtill water. They aſſociate in great 
numbers, and afford good ſport, eſpe- 
cially to the young angler. Their prin- 
cipal time of ſpawning is at the beginning 
of April; but Fam of opinion that ſome | 


ſpawn again in — an 
*. How 
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as . them with clay fine 
tackle ; your hook No. 7, with a cork or 
quill float; and having, by plumbing, 
found a level bottom, let your bait juſt 
run on the ground, and throw in ſome 
{mall clay-balls with worms, the ſame as 
for Perch (for want of which, uſe mud- 
balls, to colour the water if it be clear). 
You may manage three rods, by lying 
two of them down, for the bait to reſt on 
the bottom, and fiſhing with the other in 
your hand as above directed. Your bait 
mult . be a ſmall. well- ſcoured red worm, 
which is the beſt and indeed the only 
proper bait to take them with. When 
you have a bite, you need not give them 
much time, for they will ſometimes gorge 
the bait ſo haſtily, that you muſt uſe your 
diſgorger; or cut them open, to get out 
the hook. By angling for them thus, you 
may often take ſix or eight dozen at a 


ſtanding. They will bite all day long, 
e 9 either 


* » 
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either in the ſpring or ſummer, eſpecially 
if there be a briſk warm wind ; though 
they will ſometimes bits freely in cold 
| ane. 


* a "HE ON, 
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1 bert treat of this fiſh, becauſe where 
there are Gudgeons and Ruff in the ſame 
Water, they Keep company together, as 
do the Trout and Grayling ; though it Is 
not every river that produces the Ruf, 
but the Gudgeon is to be found in moſt 

rivers. Though properly river fiſhes, 
' however, they are ſometimes found in 
ponds that are fed by. ſprings. They are 
leather-mouthed, with a ſmall barb on 
each ſide of it; are well ſhaped, and of 
nearly a filver colour, having both body 
and tail adorned with black ſpots, They 
are, in general, from about five to fix 
inches in length ; but in ſome waters run 
much larger than in others, They are 


7" a wholeſome cating, 


Their 
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1 Their kaunts and ſpazoning-time. | 
Gudgeons delight moſt in gravelly and 
ſandy ground, and gentle ſtreams. About 


the latter end of ſpring they ſeek ſhallow 


water, which they continue to frequent 
during the hot months; but all the reſt 
of the year they are generally taken in 
deep water, where the bottom. is ſandy 
with mud. Their chief time of ſpawning 
is the latter end of April and beginning of 
May ; 3 but in my opinion they ſpawn 
again during the dane and —_— in the 8 

beginning of autumn. , 


| How to ang oY for them ; . their 4 * : 
* biting-times. | 


When you angle for Gudgeons i in the 
ſhallows, your tackle muſt” be very fine 
a hook No. 7 or 8, with a cork or quill 
float; and be ſure to let the bait touch 
the ground; ſome, however, prefer a run - 
ning line without a float. You ſhould 
wa be e with a Gudgean- rake, or 
5 "i 4 pole, 
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pole, to ſtir up the ſand and gravel, which 
diſcolours the water, and draws them to- 
gether in ſhoals ; and by now and then 
throwing in a few broken worms, you may 
often take great quantities. Their baits 
are the ſmall red worm, gentle, and 
blood- worm; the laſt of which 1 think 
the beſt in this way of angling. When 
you fiſh in the deeps, let it be exactly i in 
the ſame way as for the Ruffs; ; by which 
means you may take {mall Perch, Rist, 
and Gudgeons. | You may, often indeed 
take ſome of them when fiſhing for Roach 
and Dace, and ſome of the latter when 
angling for the former. Their biting- 
time 1s nearly all day long, from the latter 
end of ſpring to thé beginning of au- 
tumn ; they bite well in gloomy warm 
days, but ſeldom begin till about an hour 
after ſun · riſe, leaving off about an hour 
before ſun-· ſet. For the reſt of the year 
they only bite about the middle of the 
day, when the wind blows a little warm- 
iſh ;-for they do not like to bite in very 
und weather, nor ſoon” after they have 


Tpawned ; 


; 
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humour, no fiſh bites more freely, nor 
makes better ſport for the u angler. 


n 
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fecian, on account of a natural balfam 


which he carries about him, that will « cure 
both himſelf and others ; : ſo that if any 


| other fiſh receive a . he will beck 


out the Tench, and rubbing the part af- 
fected againſt him (which, the 25 ench will 
ſuffer him to do) receive a certain cure, 
by virtue of this balſam, or ſlime, that! is 
natural about him; ; and it ſeems as if tl 

voracious Pike were {enfible of this ſove- 
reign virtue, for he will not hurt a Tench 
of any ſize whatever. It is a delicious 
fiſh, and exceedingly wholeſome. It is 
teather-mouthed, and from each corner of 
the mouth there hangs a little barb; his 


eyes are large, and ef a gold beer, 


25 the ee it has ſmall ſmooth 
ſcales, : 


— 
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ſcales, very large ſmooth fins, and will | 
— nn 0 


3 


| Their hues a ca, and ſeaſon. 


Their haunts are the ſame both in 
rivers. and ponds, being chiefly among 
weeds, and in places that are well ſhaded 
with buſhes and ruſhes. They delight 
and thrive, more in foul than clear water, 


and are much more numerous in ponds 
and pits than in rivers, though thoſe 


taken in the lat ter are far preferable. 
They begin to ſpawn the latter end of 
June, and will be found | ſpawning in 
ſome ponds the latter end of September. 
The Tench is beſt in ſeaſon from the 
latter end of September till near their 


n e e 


How 10 nh for = - their . and 
| biting· tines. We 
* tackle muſt be pretty 3 


with a cork, ſwan, or gooſe-quill float; 
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the hook from No. 3 to No. 6, whipt 
to à ſtrong ſilk- worm. gut with two or 
three ſhot. Angle where there are weeds 
about two feet deep, or at mid-water, and 


ſometimes a little lower, according as they 


are in the humour to take. But if there 
be not a great quantity of mud in the 
water, uſe ſmall clay-balls, as for the 
Perch, and now and then throw in a few 
gentles, which will keep them together. 
Fiſh half a foot from the bottom; bur” 
ſhould the mud be ſo deep as to cover the 
balls when thrown in, keep to the former 
way, and bait the hole with bits of lob- 
worms and gentles. When you have a 
bite, allow ſome time before you ſtrike. 
They take ſeveral baits; but the beſt of 
all is the ſmall red worm taken out of 
rotten tan, and uſed without any ſcouring 
though they will at times take the gentle, 
waſp, maggot, and greet worm from the 
boughs of trees. They generally come 
out to feed at the hours of four, eight, 
and twelve; but their beſt time of biting 
is, late and early, from the middle of 9 
| | — : - 1 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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till they begin to ſpawn, and afterwards A 


| W and the early part of September. 


N. B. When you take any out of very 
day places, keep them alive, put them 
into a tub of clear water, and in a ſhort 
time they will cleanſe themſelves of that 
muddy quality to which they are ſubject; 


and this will give them a more . ü 


e | £ Phe 


THE, CARP. 4 
1 a fas noble-looking lh, orlginally of 
ecke extraction, and gifted by Nature 
with ſuch cunning, that he is by ſome 
termed the freſb-water fox. His head is 
ſhort in proportion to his body; he has 


neither tongue nor teeth, but has a. fleſhy 
palate, and is leather-mouthed ; his back 


riſes from his head ſomewhat ſharp and 


edged; his tail is broad and forked, of a 
colour between red and black, as is alſo 


the lower fin; he | has ſtrong, large, 


broad ſcales, and is of à yellowiſh colour 


when grown; but the young ones ap- 


n more of a duſky colour. He is 


ſuppoſed 
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| ſuppoſed to live to a greater age than any 
other ſcaled fiſh, The | fleſh, though 
wholeſome, is rather coarſe z but it goes 
down very well with good lauce. ” | 
Their b — and ſeaſon. 
Their haunts are in the deepeſt parts of 
rivers (where the water runs gently) with | 
ſoft muddy bottoms; and in ponds with 
marly, clayey, or muddy bottoms, where 
they can bewell ſhaded with trees; and they 
certainly ſpawn ſeveral times in the year; 
but their firſt and chiefeſt time is in May, 
and they breed more abundantly in ponds 
than in running water; but the river 
Carp are much preferable to all others. 
They are beſt in ſeaſon in Morag and 
April.” EO 3 
Hor 0Ww to angle for them, their baits, and 
_ biting-times. p - 


Four rod ſhould be long and 1 : 
your line ftrong alſo, with a quill float, 


and a hook of a medium ſize, whipt to a 
good 
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good filk-worm-gut, on which have one 
or two ſhot only, about a foot from the 
hook. Be mindful to keep out of fight 
as much as you can, and lay the line in as 
gently as poſſible. When you mean to 
angle for them in earneſt, you ſhould | 
have three rods ; one with the bait about 
mid-water, another about. a foot or leſs 
from the bottom, and the third to lie on 
the bottom, where the line and ſhot are 
not diſcovered as they are other ways ; 
but you ſhould, the night before, bait 
the places in which you intend to fiſh the 
next day with ale-grains, blood, and 
broken worms, incorporated with clay. 
This is the beſt ground - bait that can poſ- 
ſibly be uſed for them; and the hook- 
| baits ſhould be the ſame as thoſe for the 
Tench. Many ſorts of paſte are uſed ; 
but I never found them effeQtual. 
The beſt method to take Carp i is with 
peas (when in ad theſe muſt 
be boiled a little ſoftiſh, but not ſo much 
as to break the ſkin ; throw a few of them 
. now and then into the water where ou 
gs 
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angle, and put one of them on your hook 
ſo as to ſwim near a foot ſrom the bot- 
tom; and in this Wa of angling, when 
you have à bite, ſtrike immediately. 
There is another pleaſing way of taking 
them, particularly in warm weather, when 
near their ſpawning- times, and while they 
are amuſing themſelves amongſt the weeds 
near the ſurface of the water; which is, 
by uſing as fine a line as you think you 
dare venture upon, and baiting either with 
a ſine red or white worm, two gentles, a 
green worm that is taken from trees and 
buſhes, or a cadbate. The line muſt 
be without float or ſhot, thrown out 
gently, in the ſame manner as in fly- 
fiſhing, and drawn towards you, ſo as to 
keep the bait a little under water ; but al- 
ways contrive, if poſſible, to let the bait 
fall on the leaves of docks or weeds: that 
ſwim on the ſurface of the water; then 
| draw it off very gently, and you will fre- 
quently find the Carp take it immediately 
on its dropping into the water. Theſe 
n laſt methods I hold to be peculiar to 

| : myſelf; 


the country; and by different per ſons, un- 


— . —ä—ä 2 —äj—— 
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myſelf; and /by. adopting them I bave 
aſtoniſhed, many, even ſome of the / beſt 


anglers in theſe kingdoms. Carps are, in 
general, very difficult to take on account 


— fagacity and cunning; fo that there 


neceſſity of exerciſing the virtue of 
patience when you ſport for them. When 
you hook a Carp, give him play enough, 
or he will break your tackle, being not 


only firong in his element, but a; great 


ſtruggler. His biting time is early and 
late, particularly in the warm months; 
but at other ſeaſons you may take ſome 
at different times of the day, according as 
the weather is, and a Non: in the 
Ar $ - 19088 4207 ot | DE. „ 2 000- 
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THE CHUB, Crit Vin, NOB, OR BOTLING, 


þ 4d 3.3 GED 
Fhis fiſh is known in di 


. 


ae theſe ſeveral names. The Chubb much 


embles' the Carp, but is of a longer 
form; his head is ſhort, and his teeth are 


in his "_ he has a rery, wide leather - 
i mouth, 
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mouth, broad ſcales, i is altogether a hand- 
ſome fiſh to look at, and will ſometimes 
weigh upwards of five pounds; yet it is 


not in much eſteem, the fleſh being coarſe, 


and, when not in ſeaſon, full of ſmall 
hairy bones; the roe, however, is CX» 
GA . 


7 Their FRE? ſpawning- lime, and ſeaſon. 


Their haunts are chiefly in rivers whoſe 
bottoms are ſandy or clayey ; in deep holes 
among rocks, and under hollow banks; 
in thoſe that are ſhaded with trees, weeds, 
&c. and ſometimes in ſtreams and deep 
water where the current is ſtrong ; they 
are alſo found very large in ponds into 
which rivulets run. They ſpawn the 
latter end of April, and are in ſeaſon 
from the beginning of Auguſt till the 
latter end of March; but are moſt in 
perfection in the winter months, having 
then very few of has * bones before 
mentioned. *; | 


> . — . 
. N N — of 
; * 
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How 40 angle for them; ; there, bail, and | 
' biting-times. | <7 


DO « Gioila have a ſtout long rod, a 
188 ſtrong line, with a yard or more 
of the ſtrongeſt filk-worm-gut at bot- 
tom ; your hook proportioned in ſize to 
that of the bait which you uſe; a ſwan- 
quill float, and the line ſhotted about 
eight or ten inches from the hook, ſut- 
ficient to ſink the quill, "except about a 
quarter of an inch; uſe the ſame ground- 
bait as for Carp, baiting your hook with 
a ſufficient quantity of the hard roe of a 
Salmon (boiled a little) to fill the bend 
properly, which is an excellent bait when 


rightly” managed. They will take gen- 
tles, eee (which muſt be 
baked in an oven before they are uſed), 
paſte made of new fine white bread with- 
out being made wet, worked up in the 
hand, and coloured with vermillion as 
near as poſſible to that of the Salmon's 
roe ; this paſte will not eaſily waſh'off the 


hook, and is the moſt killing bait of the 
= 1 | kind 


* 8 3 
3 3 * 
* - 

LY 2 
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kind that can be uſed. But the belt baits 
of all for bottom or float-fiſhing for the 
Chub are, old Cheſhire cheeſe, (ſuch as 
will mould in your hand without crumbe 
ling,) and the pith from the back. bone of 
an ox or a cow, with the outward ſkin 
taken off carefully, ſo as not to bruiſe the 


inward ſkin. They will take the former. 


of theſe two at all times of the year ; but 
the beſt time to uſe them both is at the 
latter end of ſummer and all the winter, 
When you bait with the cheeſe, put a 
round lump about the ſize of a cherry 
on a large hook, to cover the bend, and 

ſome way up the ſhank. Fiſh about half 
a foot from the bottom, or you may let | 
your bait lie on the ground, particularly in 
cold raw weather; but if you do not bait 
the hole, you may fiſh at any depth you 
pleaſe. When you have a bite, the float 
will very ſwiftly be drawn under water 

then ſtrike immediately; 5 and when you 
hook him, give him play enough, hold- 
ing a tolerably tight line to keep him 
clear of weeds or ſtumps, which at ſight 
5; 4 of 
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of you he will endeavour to reach for 
ſhelter; and if not properly managed, 
he will break your tackle,” though: his 
hold ſeldom or never breaks. In the 
Þring of the year they will take Aa 2008 


Theſe fiſh are alſo to be taken at 8 


top or a little under water, by a very 
| pleaſant. method, which is called dibbing, 
dipping, or bobbing, and is performed in 
hot weather, when you may find them 
| baſking on the furface of the water where 
they haunt ; but you muſt be very care- 
ful to keep out of ſight; for the Chub will 

| fly under water even at the ſhadow of the 
rod. Having your line wound up to the 
tength of about a yard, or as conveni- 
ence requires, bait the hook with a Graſi- 
Hopper, if to be had, and lay it ſoftly and 
with caution about four or five inches 
before the fiſh that you wiſh to catch, and 
he will infallibly take it. They will alſo 
take the cadbate or caddis, cock-chaffers, 
(which in ſome countries are called cater- 
pillars,) beetles, blue-bottles, and almoſt 
i | 3 ERS any 
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my natural or artificial fly that is in ſeaſon. 
You may alſo bob for them over buſhes, 
and under hollow banks, where the fiſh 
cannot ſee you nor you them; but they 
are felt very forcibly when they take. 
They are often caught by the common 
way of. fly-fiſhing, with a long line and 
artificial fly, particularly the red ſpinner, 
and alſo, when ſporting for other kinds of 
fiſh, - Their biting times are chiefly from 
before ſun rife till eight or ten o clock in 


the morning, and from four till after _ 


ſet in the evening in the ſummer, (though 
ſome will take by chance at any time of 
the day,) and i in 9 mn of as. Fw 


winter. 


THE RUD, OR PFINSCALE, 


Is a fiſh not much known in theſe 
countries. It is broader than a Carp or 
a Roach, but not ſo thick, yet not ſo flat 
or thin as a Bream ; it is of aduſky yellow 
colour, with large ſcales; the holes of the 
noſtrils are double on each. ſide ; the palate 
like that of a Carp; the eyes reddifh ; 


on the covers of the gills are ſpots of a 
— blood 
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the others, the belly fins of a deepiſh red, 
and the back fin is darker than the reſt. 
The general length of this fiſh 1s rom about 
ten to ſixteen inches, ſome of them weigh- 
ing two pounds and upwards. Their fleſh 
is exceedingly wholeſome, and much 
eſteemed; but they are very ſcarce. —¶ See 
* Account of the Wee &c. in Part J. P's 


7 Ther lau, eile, and time oo haun | 


Their haunts in. rivers are chief y in 


 deepiſh gentle ſtreams and deep till 
water, where the bottom 117 a kind of 


ſlimy mud, ſand, or fine gravel, and among 


weeds; and in other waters, in holes 
among the weeds.” They are always in 
ſeaſon, except in the time of ſpawning, 
which is in April, when they ſwim in 
ſhoals, caſting their ſpawn | among the 
weeds. that grow in the Water. 8 N 


How to angle for them ; their baut, and 
| bung mmer. 


1 tackle muſt be norm e wich 


a quill float, and a hook proportioned to 
| the 
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the bait you angle with, baiting the 

hole the fame as for Chub, and fiſhing 
about the ſame depths, except on the 
ground. Their baits, in this way, are, a 
fine red worm, gentles, waſp-maggots, 
caddis, and the paſte before mentioned. 
When you fiſh among weeds, have no float 
nor ſhot, and uſe the worm or other bait | 
a little under water.— They are taken 
at top, either with natural or artificial flies, 
by - whipping with a long line, or dibbing 
or bobbing with a ſhort one, as before 
deſcribed.— Their biting times are, in 
warm bright weather, early and late; 
when a little cooliſh, the fore and after- 
noons; and in the winter, when you can 
ſtand it, the middle of the day. This fiſh, 
when hooked, ſtru ggles hard, and requires 
time in landing. 


THE BREAM 


. oa a very coarſe fiſh, and little eſteemed, 
being very bony, and the fleſh ſoft and 
clammy; it ſometimes affords good ſport to 
thoſe who chooſe to angle for it the right 
04 ; Way. 
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Way. He has a ſharp noſe, a ſmall ſucking 
mouth in proportion to his ſize, no teeth, 
but a ſoft fleſhy palate; the head is ſmall, 


ſomewhat broad at the top, and ſmooth; 


tit has a hog back, of a colour between blue 
and black; the ſides of the largeſt are of 


a yellowiſh colour, and the belly reddiſh; 


it has a forked tail, and is much fatter and 8 


broader than * Roach. 


| Their haunts, 3 and 2 


In rivers they delight moſt in gentle 
ſoft ſtreams, and in the deepeſt and 


broadeſt parts, near weeds, where the 
bottom is clay or ſand ; and in ponds, 
in the moſt quiet, ade, and deep parts. 


They begin to ſpawn about the latter end 


of June, and are moſt in Tenſor when big 
| With TOC, 


How fo angle hs * their baits, and 


biti n. | 


Vou ſhould have a ſtrong "FAY with _ 


at bottom, the hooks for a worm No. 5, 


but 
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but-for other baits ſmaller, and a ſwan» 
quill float. When you have fixed upon a 
place to angle in, plumb the bottom, 
and let your bait run about an inch from 
it. You may have another rod or two, 
which you may lay down, and let the 
baits be on the ground, keeping from the 
water as far as convenience will permit; 
then throw into the place a ground bait of 
malt grains, bran, blood, and clay, which 
ſhould be done over night as well as at the 
time you angle. Their beſt baits, how- 

ever, are the red -paſte, gentles, waſp- 
maggots, the ſmall red worm, and the grals- 5 
hopper in June and July. — The Bream is a 
ſtrong fiſh, and runs hard when firſt hook - 
ed; but after two or three turns he will 
fall on his fide, which enables you to bring 
him to land with eaſe. —The beſt times 
of biting are, from ſun-riſe to eight o'clock 
in the morning, and from four in the 
afternoon to ſun-ſet and it is beſt angling | 
when the water is a little thick after rains, 
for at ſuch times W210 will ee take 
* 7 


—_ „ — —___ 
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"THE ROACH”, 


bs OY either in, e 


of the water. It has a ſmall head, a leather- 


mouth, which is ſmall alſo, and its teeth 
are in the throat; the circle of the eye 
reſembles a gold colour; it has a hog back, 


which is tolerably thick for its ſize; the 
ſcales are large; the fins in general red, 
particularly when in ſeaſon; and the 


tail is a little forked. It is a very filly fiſh, 


ada andthe fleſh of it is but in little eſteem, 


being rather bony, though exceedingly - 
wholefome, and the roe particularly good. 
There is a kind of Roach in ſome ponds 
and ſtanding waters, that is very flat, hav- 
ing whitiſh eyes and fins, and the tail more 
forked than thoſe in rivers, but which are 
good for nothing; they ſeem to be of a 
ſpecies between a Roach and a Bream, and 
never grow very large.—Roach are much 


better in ſome rivers than others, but there 


are none of them good in ponds. They 
are taken in many rivers as large as near 


two N weight; ; but the beſt ſize for 


2} | eating 


— 
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eating is about half a pounũ ; and in my 
opinion they are not ſo deſpicable as many 
affect td think them, perhaps becauſe. 
being ſo numerous they are very common. 


Their haunts, ſpawning-time, and ſeaſon. 5 


They delight in deep, gentle, running 
water, and holes that are well ſhaded, 
having the bottom fine gravel, ſand, or a 
kind of ſlimy marl. In the ſummer they 
often frequent more ſhallow water about 


the tails of fords, under banks, and among 


weeds, particularly when the water is 
thick, They ſpawn in May, begin to be 
in ſeaſon in July, and continue ſo till 
near their time of ſpawning 00s" TY 
are beſt i in "hs winter 3 


How 15 angle for them, n baits and Ming 
7 F4 7 me J. F 


-Ahoida wir of e 2 am i 


the following: Let your rod be long or 


| mort, proportioned to * place you fiſh 
in, 
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in, rather MF and ſuch. a one as will - 
ſtrike true; your line about a foot ſhorter 


than the rod, pretty ſtrong at top, and 
taper to the bottom, which muſt be a fine 


ſmooth filk-worm-gut, coloured browniſh, 
or of a water- colour; the hook No. 8. 
Put one ſmall ſhot on your line about a 
hand's length from the hook, and the reſt 
large, cloſe together, about four or five 
inches higher up, ſufficient ſo to ſink the 

float (which ſhould be a ſwan quill) as that 
you may juſt diſcern the top of it above 
water. When you fix on a place for 
ſport, plumb the bottom, and let your 
float carry the bait not more than an inch 
from it. The bottom muſt be level, the 
run gentle, and the water deep when 


clear, or in winter; at other times, when 


the water is en with a freſh, and 
eſpecially if on the riſe, you may take them 
beſt at depths from about three quarters 


of a yard to that of a yard and half. If 


you fiſh where there is a tide, or when the 
water is on the riſe or fall, you mult be 
careful to plumb now and then, and keep 
your depth, as near as poſſible, as above 

| directed. 
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directed · When you have thus taken 
the depth, lay aſide your rod, and throw ' 


in at the top of your ſwim three balls of 
ground bait (about the ſize of an egg) 
with a ſmall ſtone in each to ſink them to 
the bottom, and theſe will gradually break 
and ſpread about, and entice the fiſh to ſtop 
there after being drawn together: this 
bait is to be made with large wheat bran, 
alittle ſweet coarſe flour ſufficient to bind 
the bran, and ſcalding water, ſo as you 
may make it up in a large ball or two the 
ſize of a penny loaf, but not nearly ſo ſtiff 
as dough, ſo that it may not break in 
going down; for if it ſtick together too: 
much, it will not break in the water; if too 
little, it will waſh away, and the fin will 
all follow it. Be careful alſo, when you 
throw your little balls in, that they do not 
go too far out, for you ſhould fiſh over 
them. Bait with a grain or too of Sal- 
mon's roe, or a ſmall round bit of red 
paſte in imitation of it, (ſuch as men- 
tioned before for the Chub,) or with 
gentles; but I never uſe any other ſort 
of bait for this method than the paſte, for 
| 8 that 
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that is equally as good as the roe, and 
vill continue on the hook a long time 
(even if you ſtrike and miſs the fiſh) 
without that abſurd way. of uſing cotton 
amongſt it. You muſt keep a ſharp eye 
on the float; ſtrike at the leaſt nibble; 
and when you hook a fiſh, if it be large 
give him play; for they are ſtrong, and 
ſtruggle much; therefore never uſe a 
ſingle hair line, as ſome adviſe, eſpecially 
where the fiſh run large-- They are alſo 
to be taken in warm weather with cads 
and natural flies under water, and an 
artificial fly at top, particularly in warm 
cloſe evenings a little before ſun-ſet, till 
near dark; but then you muſt have a well- 
ſcoured gentle at the end of the fly. 
They will, however, take many other 
baits, particularly moſt of thoſe mentioned 
for Chub.—In mild cloudy weather, they - 
will bite all day; - in hot, morning and 
| evening; ; And i in cold, in ON Ae of the 
day. 
„ the water . not too clear 
two hooks may be uſed in the firſt way, 


by taking a ſmall bit of gut ahout two | 
„*** 5 Oy IE 
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or three inches long, with a hook. to „ 
and looping it very neatly cloſe above the 
ſingle ſhot, ſo that it may ſtand out from 
the line; bait it with gentles, and the 
lower hook with the paſte or roe; and 
ſometimes, when you find them ſhy, with 
a gentle flipped into the bend of the 
hook, and a grain. of the. roe or. . on 
the Point. 


THE DACE, OR DARE, 


is in nature ane to the Reach, 1 
differs from it in make, by having a wider 
mouth, blunter noſe, and larger head, and 
in being longer and thicker; the ſcales 
are not quite ſo large, nor are the fins 
red; it is a briſker and more lively fiſh in 
the water, and is upon the whole more 
handſome than the other; it is alſo better 
eating, being ſweeter, and not quite ſo 
dry; ; Neither is it fo bony ; the roe of it 
is alſo very good. 

They haunt * "ag the lame as as 
the Roach; but they are frequently found 
more in the ae and ſtronger parts - 

tne 
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: the water, among weeds, and may be ſeen 


in ſhoals on the ſhallows near to ſtreams, 


; particularly i in the warm months. They 


Spawn in March, come in ſeaſon ſoon 


_ afterwards, and continue ſo till near their 


ſpawning time again, but are beſt in 


the winter. Angle for them at bottom, 


in the ſame way as for Raach; for they 
mix together, and take the ſame baits. _ 


But the beſt way to take Dace from the 


middle of April to the beginning of 


October is, by artificial fly-fiſhing with a 
long line; the fly generally either black, 


brown, or red, made very ſmall on a 


hook: No. 8 or 93 or you may have the 
three on the line together, about a yard 


| from each other, letting the black one be 


the end fly, with a gentle at the end of it, 
and the other two the drop flies without 
the gentle. Thus you may take a hundred 


of them in the courſe of the morning or 
*_ afternoon, when they are on the fords as 


above mentioned, and the weather favour- 


able; particularly in rivers where the tide 


flows a moderate height (as in the Thames, 


| for __— between Kew and Richmond 


75 N 1 bridges) 3 
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bridges); for every tide is a kind of freſh 
to the fiſh, and as it clears off, they will 
take wonderfully this way, at any time of 
the day. Their biting time is chiefly the 
ſame as the Roach; and after a hot, bright 
day, they will take the above flies in the 
cleareſt water, from a little before ſun-ſet 
nll — Wp ovt mn : 
longer. | 
This is a fiſh that affords: 3 
to the angler; ſo that — is more 
bannen en * wann it. 


THE BLEAK, br, on wurm, A 


1 a very pretty but ſmall: fiſh, being | 
dom or never more than ſix inches long. 
The head is ſmall, and the ſcull tranſpa- 
rent; the eyes are large with a blood 
| coloured ſpot- on the lower ſide; the body 

is ſomewhat broadiſh and flat, not much 

| © unlike that of a ſprat. The back is of a 
 " blueiſh brown, or greeniſh ' colour; the 
ſcales thin, and of a filver colour, and the 
fins white.—Some call it the Mater Stuui- 
eto, on account of its nimbleneſs in catch- 
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ing flies; and others the freſb water Sprar. 
The fleſh is'fweet and pleaſant, and would 
be in more eſteem if the fiſu were larger. 
They are very reſtleſs, generally moving 
about from place to place, their uunts being 
ſometimes in deep, ſtill water, and at the 
fides-and- tails of ſtreams, where the water 
melves off, and takes a gentle turn back 
again; at others, in the ſtreams, which may 
de obſerved hy their ſwimming near the ſur- 
faceof the water, and their very active man- 
ner of taking and diverting themſelves with 
| ſmall flies and inſects. They are always in 
feaſon except | when ſpawning, which 1 
take to be in May. When you angle 
-purpoſely for the- -Bleak, your tackle mult 
be very fine, with four or five ſmall hooks 
a little above each other, ſwimming by the 
_ rafſiſtance of a ſmall. quill. float a little 
deeper than -mid-water, and baited with 
different baits, ſuch as a gentle, a blood- 
worm, a ſmall caddis or ſtick- bait, the 
houſe fly (or any ffy that you obſerve them 
feed upon), and a very ſmall bit of red 
paſte, throwing in now and then a ſmall 


1 of malt grains, or a little chewed 
* 7 > TH _ bread, 
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bread, to keep them together. By this 
method you may take. two or three at a 

time; and this is is frequently done by 
whipping alſo, uſing, the ſmall Dare flies. . 
In a ſummer's. evening, they afford great 
r and are very inſtfuQtive 1 tothe young. 


| . B. I Gall here remark, that by =_. 
method ſet down for Roach#/hing with the 
ground; bait, paſte, &c. may be taken alſo» 
the Chub, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, Bream, 
and ſometimes the Perch; and let it be 
always remembered, that your ground 
| baits mult be inferior to you hook bits. 


* 


<2: ee MINNOW, ox PINE; | 


1 one of the ſmalleſt fiſhes. Tt is of a 
greeniſh, or wavy ky colour on the ſides, 
haying | no ſcales ; ; the back blackiſh, and 
the belly white. - Though ſo diminutive 
in ſize, the Minnow may be compared, 
for the excellency of its taſte, to ſome of 
the moſt famed fiſh. They are uſually full 
of . all the ſummer, (for they breed 

often, ) during which time, particularly in 
FS” - "TO hot 
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hot days, they will bite very eagerly all 
day long, and afford great ſport to youths 
and others that like to angle for them.— 
You ſhould have three or four very ſmall 
| Hooks baited with the ſmalleſt red worm 
yon can get, or a bit of one ; and a ſmall 
quill float. Fiſh deeper than mid-water, 
or near the ground in ſhallow places, and 
at the ſides of ſmall ſtreams. They have 
been noticed before as — e 


baits. 
| "THE LOACK 

1s a very ſinall my eth without ſcales, 
and of rather a longiſh make. He is 
bearded like the Gudgeon and Barbel, and 


freckled with black and light browniſh 
ſpots. The Loach is of a very pleaſant 
taſte, and is recommended to ſick perſons 
as being very nouriſhing. Fe is found by 
the ſides of ſtreams, and in rivulets, among 
the gravel, or where there is a little ſlight 
mud and gravel together, with weeds; and 
is to be taken with a very ſmall red worm. 
This fiſh is a good bait for others, particu- 
larly for Eels. | 
THE 


! 


* 
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- „ 
l 


"THE BULL-HZAD, on MILLER” THUMB, 


Is a very ſmall fiſh, and unpleaſant to 
look at, having a large broad head, not 
much unlike that of a toad, and very dif- 
proportioned to his body, which is quite 
ſmall. It has a large mouth, no teeth, 
but the lips are like a fine file, and with 
theſe it nibbles its food. It has no ſcales, 
but is ſpeckled with black; brown, and 
whitiſh ſpots. The largeſt of them are 


excellent eating, after you have cut away 


the head They ſpawn in April, and are 
found all the ſummer in holes among mud 
and ſlones, and among, weeds and ſtones. 
in clear water, wherein you may ſee them 
funning themſelves in a hot day,/upon flat 
ſtones and on the gravel. Put your hook 


with a ſmall red worm before them, and 


they will take it inſtantly. A child, or 
thoſe who know nothing about angling, 


may take them this way. * are alſo 


good baits. 


77; 
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THE 5TICKLEBACK; BANSTICKLE, OR 
SHARPLING, | | 


1. an exiremely ſmall prickly fiſh (ihe 
ſmalleſt of all), and is called by theſe 
ſeveral names in different countries. 9 - 
are not worth the angler's notice; except 
to ſerve as baits, with the prickles cut off; 
for which putpoſe they are as good as he 
Minnow, or better for the Perch, in pond 
fiſhing. They may be taken with a very 
ſmall hook, and a bit of a ſmall worm, and 
are to be found in moſt ſtagnated waters, 
and little inlets ml ene * 5 


== 


thing h 1 have a hs moſt 
proper tis for all the different fiſh that! 


e deſcribed in dug order; yet it remains 
r me to give inſtfuctlons for procuring 


and 1 of them for uſe. 
Fe Gente, or Makgit. 


Thoſe who live in or near 1 1 | 


buy gentles in proper condition for the 
5 N 
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uy on which they wiſh to uſe them; bus 
for the convenience of thoſe: who reſide 
in the country, remote from ſuch conve- 
nience, I ſhalb ſet down the beſt method 
of breeding Dea 4: 5. 
Take an ox's or cow's liver, and ſcarify 
it pretty deeply all over; then hang it up 

and cover it, but not too. cloſely, as the 
flies will blow it better this way than open. 
In two or three days the gentles may be 
ſeen alive; then take down the liver, and 
put it into a deep earthen pan ; and-there 
let it remain till you find that the firſt 
| brood are of full growth ; then put into 
the pan, (letting the liver remain, ) a fuffi- 
cient quantity of fine ſand and bran, and 
in a few days they will come out of the 
liver into it, and ſcour themſelves; in a 


ſhort time after, if you put any inſtrument 


through the liver and hang it acroſs the 
pan, the reſt, or latter brood, will ſoon 
drop out and become fit for uſe; and thus 
you may preſerve them for winter fiſhing, 
if you are ſo inclined, by breeding them 

in October, and keeping them a little 
Warmer than thoſe e 
4 „ 
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till they come to their full growth, after 


— 


which they are to be put into a re 


vault, in the ſame pan. 


Thoſe bred. in the ſummer. din if ; it 
were not for the bran and ſand, which 


preſerves them, as well as makes them 


clean enough to be handled, would very 


ſoon fink into a death- like ſtate, the ſkins 
becoming blackiſh, red huſks full of white 


matter, and in a ſhort time afterwards they 


crawling worm). Thoſe produced in the 
autumn, from any thing whatever, will 


continue in this ſtate all the winter, pro- 
vided they can get juſt under the ſurface 


of the earth, in fields, gardens, &c. &c. 
and in the ſpring, as the weather becomes 


_  warmiſh, they change into flies. Thus 
they preſerve their kind from year to year. 


The Cadbate. 


This is a very excellent bait, and is to 


be found in moſt plenty, in gravelly and 


ſtony rivulets, and by the ſides of ſtreams 
in ge rivers, among ſtones... When you 
$ Want 


Vvould become flies (a ſuperior ſtate to a 
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want-them, turn up the ſtones, and hom | 
will find the beſt ſtick to them. When 
you. have procured a ſufficient quantity, 
put them into a linen bag, hang them up, 
and dip them, bag and all, into water once 
a day, for five or fix days; they will then 
turn yellow, become tough and fit for uſe, 
being much better for angling than when 
firſt taken out of the water. There are 


different ſorts of them, according to the 


countries they are bred in; and it is 


curious to obſerve the very Gfferent flies 
that they produce. 


Tue Lob, e Worm, i 


1 hs Gini | in gardens, paſture lands, 2 
late in ſummer evenings, with a lanthorn 
and candle. They are alſo to be dug up 


in fields, and other places by the ſides of 


ditches and drains. The beſt fort are 
thoſe that are free from: knots, with a red 
head, a ſtreak down the back, and a broa@ 
tail, from which, in fome countries, they 
are called ſquirrel tails. * To ſcour and 
preſerve them for uſe, take ſome moſs; 


row beſt is that which grows on heaths, 
4 "IV 


4 
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being ſoft and white, and when gathered 
will be clear and free from dirt at the 
roots) dip it into clean water, wring it dry- 
ih, and put half of it into an earthen pot, 
then the worms, and the other part of 
the moſs, at top; cover it cloſe that they 
may not get out, and keep it in a cool 
place in ſummer, and in a warmer in 
winter, ſo as to prevent the hot weather 
or froſt from killing them. The moſs 
muſt be changed every third or fourth 
day in ſummer, and once in about ſix 
days in winter. In a week's time your 
worms will begin to be fit for uſe; from 
theſe ſupply your worm- bag, when you 
require this kind of worm; and what 
you have not uſed, (upon your return 
home) put into the pot again. 


Brondlngs Red — and oT ail 


- Are found in the ſame d unghills to⸗ 
gether, which conſiſt of hog's dung, 
horſe's dung, and rotten earth; and alſo 
in old thatch and dung ; but choſe worms 5 
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that are found in tanner's dark, after it 
has been uſed and laid by till quite rotten, 
are the beſt of all; and, as before ob- 

ſerved, they are generally better for 
angling without any ſcouring. You may 
preſerve all theſe together in one pot, as 
in the caſe of Lob-Worms; and when you 

mean to uſe the Brandlings, or others, 
pick them out by themſelves the evening 
before, and put them into a bag, with 
moſs moiſtened with ſweet thiniſh, cream, 


and they will en beautiful. aud 


_ 


e The long White Worms „ 
Found chiefly in turnip-fields where 
the ſoil is of a ſtifiſh quality, are longer 
than the Brandlings, and naturally tough; 
and are a good bait, eſpecially in 
muddy water. Preſerve them in ſome 
of their own earth, keeping it properly 
_ damp, with ſome mols at * | 
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2. 


- 


Th he lug Worms 


Are to be found in marſhy ground, 
a rich banks of rivers ; ; they are of a 


blueiſh caſt, are tender, and require more 


ſcouring i in moſs than moſt other worms, 
but are good baits, 


r 


The Cow-dang Red Warms 


Are found in the fields under cow 
dung nearly dry. The heads of theſe 


worms are of a ſhining dark brown; 


they have flat tails, are good baits, and 
may occaſionally be uſed when taken, if 


the an gler has exhauſted the worm- baits 
be took out with him; but are beſt 
| Eoured and preſerved a as other worms. . 


7. be 9 Bebe, 


So called in general, ate the produce 


of the Beetles, and are found, in the ſtate 
- of worms or grubs, under cow-dung and 


horfe-dung in the fields, when it is about 
7 15 half 
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half ary. They are of a yellowiſh white, 
with red heads; and are belt preſerved in 
fome of the earth from under the dung 
where they are found, and a little fine 
moſs, N care to e chem moiſt 

and cool. | ; 


| 7 Be herr White * or Bobs, _ 
Are found in mellow ſandy ground, 
and chiefly in the autumn by following 
the plough. They have pale red heads, 
are yellowiſh at the tail, and their 
bodies, when taken, reſemble the co- 
lour of the earth they are found in, 
but when ſcoured are of a pale white. 
They are an excellent winter bait, and 
to preſerve them, you ſhould keep them 
in a pot in ſome of their own earth with 
dryiſh moſs at top, and let them be in a 
warm place. The beſt way to render 
them tough is, to put them into boiling 
milk for about two minutes, or leſs, the 
morning you mean to ule them. : 


"if 


Dock 
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Dock, or Hag-· Morms, 

Are to be found among docks or flags, 
in old pits, and other ſuch places, by pull- 
ing them up, when you may find theſe 
grubs in little huſks among the fibres of 
the roots. They are of a palciſh yellow 
or white, and may be preſerved in the 
N lame way as the Codbates 


Tue long Deck-Worms . 


85 Are of a ſine pale red, without knots, 
They are chiefly found in moiſt places 
near dock-roots, and are beſt taken by 
ſhaking the earth with a dung-fork. 
They are excellent baits, eſpecially for 
1 Carp and Tench, and may be preſerved 
in moſs. In the largeſt ſort of ſedges may 
be found, in the hollow parts near the 
roots, a black-headed large grub about 
an inch long, which is not to be foupd | 
in any other place: it ls a good bait | 
for pond-fiſhing, though it is very ten- 
der, but may be rendered tougher by 
* as * of the Bobs, 


- The 
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. The Palmers, and other Grube, 
Are found by beating the branches 6f 
oaks, crab-trees;*hawthorns, and others, 
that grow over highways, paths, and 
open places. When you have picked up 
a ſufficient quantity, in order to preſerve 
them for uſe, put each ſort into different 
boxes, with little holes on the top and 
ſides, to give them air; and let them 
have room enough; put to them a little 
of the bark, and a proper quantity of 
the leaves from which they were taken. 
Feed them five or fix times a week, and 
every time you change the bark and 
leaves be ſure to take all the old away. 
Keep your boxes in a garden, or any 
where among graſs, and you will find 
them good, but tender baits. ' Some 
Palmers are alſo found on herbs and 
plants. There are likewiſe the Cabbage- 
| Grubs, found on, and in the hearts of 
cabbages, which are nearly as good baits 


28 the Cadbates. Theſe are to og fed arid 
| - PO 
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4 preſerved with the ſame kind of) leaves as 
| Ts are found on. ” 


5. 


Salas Roc. 


T6 Thoſe who wiſh to preſerve this bait 
i winter and ſpring fiſhing, may do it, 
by boiling it as heretofore obſerved ; 
then, having a glazed earthen pot, ſprin- 
kle a little falt over the roe, put a layer 
of wool at the bottom of the pot, and 
then a layer of roe, and ſo on till the pot 


is filled. It is a vor good bait. 


_ Numerous pa/tes and oils, which many 
have preſcribed for enticing. fiſh to bite, 
are prepoſterous and idle chimeras, - 


* 
d.. 
— 


"> ... "6d 
# a 


The bee method of getting and ſeaſoning 
Stock and Tops . 0 _ouy? Nu r 
them. 5 c + # | 


. Tac who live in the country, and 
L wiſh to make their own Rods, ſhould get 
8 | them i in the winter time, when the fap is 
1 1 5 1 2 


EC Cv» — 
5s + — 
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in the robts of the trees; about Chriſt- 
mas is by far the beſt ſeaſon. Hazel, 
when properly managed, makes good 
rods, with a little whalebone at the top; | 
but, let your ſtocks be what they may, 
be ſure to get them of a proper ſize, well 
grown, and as free from knots as poſſible; a 
and your tops, the beſt ruſh - ground- - 
ſhoots, without knots, and omar 
taper; keep them in a proper place free 
from wet, where they ſhould continue 

till the beginning of the autumn follow- 
ing; then take ſuch as you want to form 
a rod, bathe them over a gentle fire, ſet 

them as ſtrait as poſſible, and lay them 
aſide for a day or two; after which take 

and rub them over vid a piece of flan- 
nel and linſeed oil, which will "poliſh 
them, and fetch off the ſuperfluous bark, 

if any; tie them up ſtrait, and fo 

keep them till the beginning of the next 
ſpring, when they will be ſeaſoned for 
uſe. Then take and match them to- 
gether in juſt proportion, and let your 
rod conũiſt of tliree, four, five, or fix 


— 
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3 parts if you ferrule it, adcording to the 
| width; of the water you angle in, or as 
you wiſh to have it in length, taking care 
on they fit with the greateſt nicety; ſo 
that though there be ſo many joints, the 
trhole rod may move as if it were but of 
one piece. If you do not ferrule the parts, 
mind that they are cut to jein each other 
with the greateſt exactneſs, and ſpliced 
' neatly with glue boiled in ſtrong quick- 
lime water, and ſtirred till it becomes 
ſmooth and all alike; and whip- theth 
well with waxed thread, as before ob- 
ſerved. of the fly rods. When your rod 
is completed, varniſſi it over neatly with a 
varniſh made of half a pint of linſeed oil 
and a little India rubber ſcraped fine; 
put tem. over a flow fire, and ſtir, them 
well. together | till the rubber be diſſolyed, 
„ and boil and Kim it; uſe it warm, and 
1 lay the rod aſide till quite dry; it will 
appear on the rod like a fine thin bark, 
is very durable, and will preſerve; it from 
being worm- eaten, and from ather in- 
Jn If the rad be -a.hollow one, tie a 


2231 > ae 
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rug to the end of à ſtick, dip it in linſeed 
dil, and rub it well in dine dude about 


2 eee % Pris 


* 1 * 7 1 5 by 
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A Job Kits be oy, round, 1190 

and free from frets or ſcales; of a kind 
of glaſs colour, or of x pale blueiſh or 
green watery caſt, and light bay; and 
for a fly-line, if you mean to fiſh with · 
out a reel, take three hairs, put them 
level at top, and knot them there; then 
cut off the other ends, as far as they 
appear faint, leaving all of the ſame 
length; then hold them near the top, 
betw-een your thumb and finger of the 
left hand, and begin to eilt them to- 
wards - you! with the thumb and finger 
of the” right hand, ſtroking them after 
every twiſt, Below! the hand you hold 
them in, to keep them open and free 
from ſnarls, Which the twilting ſome- 
times occaſions; in this manner pro- 
ceed to the ena” and then Enot it. 
ths Wis | . 
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When you have made four of theſe, 
make four more with four hairs each, 
and then four with five hairs ; and fo 
on, till you have as many as will com- 
plete your. line; then put them into 
water for about twenty minutes, when 
you will find whether any of the hairs 
ſhrink in the links; and ſueh as do 
muſt be twiſted over again. When 
your links are thus finiſhed, take the 
four ſmalleſt and tie them together in 
water-knots, leaving the fineſt, if there 
be any difference, ſtill. lowermoſt, and 
ſo on till your Une is made; then 
cut away the ſhort ends pretty near to 
the knots, whip them with well-waxed 
ſilk, and make a loop at each end of 
the line, the ſtrongeſt | end to faſten 
on to the loop at the top of your 
rod, and the other to loop your, bottom, 
links to, which ſhould never conſiſt of 
more than two or three, of either gut or 
hair, for fly or bottom-fiſhing, This 
kind of line ſhould be made from nine 
to twelve yards in length. ' When you 
= e wih 
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with to make ſtrong lines for bottom or 
other angling, you may begin with any 
number of hairs, and increaſe them every 
link, or every other; but for very ſtrong 
lines you ſhould uſe an engine, which 
may be bought at the er ſhops, 
with proper directions for uſing it. % _ 
N. B. When you make links of four 
hairs, you may divide them as you twiſt, 
keeping two on each fide your hand; 
and when your links conſiſt of fix 
hairs, keep them divided in three equal 
parts; and ſo on, for any ſize that you 
are able to twiſt with your fingers, 
which is always better than uy 0 ether 
method of twiſting. 
Your choice of Hooks ſhould * thoſe | 
made of the beſt-tempered fine ſteel wire ; 
generally longiſh in the ſhank, and ſtrong 


and rather deepiſhin the bend; the point 


fine and ſtrait, and as true as it can be 
ſet to be level with the ſhank, which for 
fly-making ſhould be tapered off to the 
end of it, that the fly may be finiſhed the 


Neater 3 be careful allo —_ the hook has 
i * 
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a good barb.— I have, by many years 
experience, found theſe: kinds of hooks 
to be more ſure, and better than any 
crooked hooks whatever; they do not 
make ſo large an orifice when you hock a 
fish, nor are they ſo liable to break the 
hold through as the crooked bent ones 
are; and in trying them for ſeveral ſeaſons 
one againſt another, I found, that J 
miſſed in the riſing, or biting at bottom, 
conſiderably more fiſh, and loſt more 
afigr being hooked with the crooked 

anes, than with thoſe I have here de- 
ſcribed, and which of courſe I now al- 
ways uſe. The. beſt of the bin 1 
at Limerick 1 in Ireland. r e 


© Floats for angling are of many kinds, 
ſuch as ſwan: quills, gooſe-quills, Muſe 
| covy-duek-quills, and: porcupine-quills 3; 
the firſt of which is the beſt when you 
uſe light baits in Tivers or deep water, 
and the others for ſlow water, or ponds 
Where the water is not very deep; for 
heavy fiſhing with worm or minnow, 
Fo: in rivers" or * a cork e 4 
eſt, 
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belt, and is made by having a. found' cork 
without holes or flaws; 'bored"thtbugh 
with a hot iron, und a quill put into it of 
a ſit proportion, open at each end for the 
line to run through. Cut the cork of a 
pyramidal form, and make it ſmoeth 


curry ſhot enough ſo to ſink chem as that 
you can juſt fee the top above water, 
that you may the better perceive tlſe 
ighteſt nibble; and as to your cork 
floats,-let there be ſufficient ſhot to. make 
them ſtand upright in the water when'the 
mot are off the bottom; by which you 
may know when you fiſn on the bottom 
or not; for when the ſhot are on the 
ground, the float will fall We ſide, and 
not ſtand up, 11 5558 fl ooo 

When you go out ada amg, Ge 
you Meld have with you different Kinks 
of- lines; links; hooks ; floats, and ſpare 
caps; ſplit ſhot ; ſhoemaker”*s wax in a piece 
of leather; /i/k; a plummet, to fix the 
depth of the water ; red paſte; gentles in 
2 * ; worms of different ſorts, and 
24 Feround. 


with a fine file. Tour quill floats muſt 
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| ground-bait ;—a clearing · ring, to diſengage 

the hook when entangled, by running it 

up the rod, and gently down the line 

Cy a ſtrong twine long enough for any 

A , fuch purpoſe) to where the hook is 

| faſtened, if at a ſtump, or other immove- 

able thing; but if it be weeds, let it go 
below the hook; then pull away at the 
twine, and the ring will break the weeds, 

and ſave your line and hook; in the other 

eaſe, if it does not bring away Jour hook, 

it will break the line near to it, and pre- 

vent it from being ſtrained in any other 

T * - place ;—e /anding-net,' to land large fiſh 

with, ſome of which are made with joints 

to fold up for convenience; — a di/- 

gorger, to put down the throat of a fiſh 

when he has gorged the hook, till you 


touch it, at the ſame time pulling the line, 


it will, be freed ; —and AN to 
- "ys Ms. 1 
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The e methods of colouring Gut and | Hair 
| \ brown. 


1 Take Pw alum pounded, boil it well 


* 


till didolved; then add a pound of wal- 


nut-tree bark from the branches when 


the ſap is up, or the buds, or green 


nuts; boil it an hour, and let it ſtand, 


after ſkimming it, about ten minutes; 


then put in the gut or hair for about a 
minute (ſtirring it round) or till you like 
the colour. If you let it continue there 
too long, it will become too dark, and 
make the gut or hair rotten; and I 
think che lighter it is tinged with this 
colour the better. Vou may alſo make 


it W by Teeping , in falt an x 


. a bleib water- 1 7 


Proceed as above; only add logwood 
inſtead of the walnut, fell being careful 
not! to colour it too much. | 


For 


x 


| 
3 
=... 
| 

| 

i 

| 

| 
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©. For a pale watery green. 


Boil about a quarter of a pound of ſoot 
in à pint of ſtrong alum-water, with a 
little juice of walnut- tree leaves, for 
half an hour, and ſteep your . of Hair 


ainr its * cold. 


Ban 1 4 
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1 e angling where the auer 5 


4 C3 


: PRI are to be taken, ne: r 6 the 
mr uths of rivers when the tide is flow. 
& * up, ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, ſuch as 
Whiting, Baſe or Bals, Coal-fiſh, the 


Fry of Cods and Haddocks (which are 


very nice eating), Flat-fiſh, Eels, &c. 
From piers, or a little way out at ſea, 


| may b be taken larger Whiting, ſmall Cod- 


fiſh, Haddock, . ſmall Turbot, large 
Plaice, and others, having a long ſtropg 
rod and line, the line well leaded; a 


large hook, and a large cork float, 
K | | Bait 
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Bait for the former with ſcoured red 
worms, ſhrimps, and gentles; for the 
latter, with one or two large well 
ſcoured worms, a raw muſcle, the in- 
ſide of a ſmall raw crab whipt round the 
hook with a little white wool, a bit of a 
Whiting or other fiſh, &c. fiſhing. near 
or on the bottom, where the water is not 
too deep; at other times a little more 
than mid-water, according to the kind 
of bait that you uſe. 

Mackarel may be taken, from rocks 
or other places near the ſea, when the 
tide is ip, in parts where they frequent, 
by baiting with a bit of new ſcarlet broad- 
cloth, or a ſmall piece of one of their 
own ſpecies, ſwimming -about mid-water, 
or lower, if you can for the depth, with 
a good large cork float. But all theſe 
ways of angling are ſo well known to 
thoſe who reſide near the ſea, that 1 
ſhall not further comment on the 
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Some ſhort remarks on the pleaſure of 9 


ing, and its ſuperiority over all other 
branches of the art of angling. —A com- 
| plete lift *of artificial flies that will take 
fiſh in all waters, whether large or 
 fmall, in the three kingdoms ; conſiſting 
of Salmon flies, Salmon-Trout flies, Stand- 
ard flies, and the beſt of other kinds that 
can be uſed ; the materials they are made 
/ and the method of making each fly in 
order as they are ſeverally deſcribed, by 
a new method peculiar to the Author, and 
more effettual than any that has hitherto 
been practiſed; which flies, after many 
years real e and Atrict obſerva- 


r 


ans © > 
tions, thraughow the cbuntties abowe- 
mentioned, he finds to be the beſt collec- 
tion ever yet diſcovered ; and though but 
| @ few, ſelected from the many different 
ind that attend the witters in 50 courſe 
S the ſeaſon of fly-fiſhing, yet they are all 
that are neceſſary for the different months, 
weeks, days, and--hours throughout the 
gear, for this kind of angling. An ac. 
count . Mui feaſont ; how to mix and 
rvreſer ve the different colours, and zo pre- 
Fare the feathers for uſe, with a receipt | 
Fer dyeing them and the other matefials the 


. comple: ret yellrws 4 lift of night-flier, the | 
333 they are made of, and hoto to 
. make. and uſe each. —Inftruftions to the 
© young ſportſman for preparing. his. rad, 
Line, and flies, previous 10 his beginning 
io angle, and for tbrocuing the line and 

_ , managing it zohen in tho water, with many 
. intergſting /.. obſervations. —Netural. - 

Abd; the. 4% flies * that PUTPIſe 3 

| the inds and onather myſt favourable 


tba ſportſman *. and ſomp refutations. of 
a notions in "_ matters. 
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INTRODUCTORY: OBSERVATIONS. 


I SHALL here remark, that this ingenjous 
and, delightful part of angling is, in every 

reſpect, ſuperior: to all the reſt put to- 
ther; it is the niceſt, cleaneſt; and 
molt enlivening that can be; | giving no 
trouhle in baiting the hook, which occa- 
ſions dirty fingers, and «thereby Tenders 
the ſport rather unpleaſant to perſons of 
nice ideas. The exerciſe it requires is 

gentle and pleaſing, and the angler, not 
confined to any one part of the river or 
other water, but moving from ſtream to 
ſtream and other places, is very agree: 
ably ſurpriſed at the manner in which the 
fiſh take the flies, and by ſeeing their ſur- 
priſe upon finding their miſtake immedi- 
ately on being booked. The length of 
the line too adds greatly to the diverſion, 
by playing and tiring them till you bring 
them in; and upon the whole it adds not 
2 little to the health and vow of the 


body. K. X 7 . « 5 | k — * «- 
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r SALMON FLIES. 


of 125 fo the ſpring- ſeaſon muſt be 
wade much wa, but not ſo gaudy as 
are uſed in ſummer, ' viz. 1ſt, Let the 
hook be No. 1. ; the feather for the wings, 
the darkiſh brown ſpeckled part of a bit- 
tern's wing ſtripped off from the ſtem; 
the mixture for the body, the reddiſh 
brown part of hare's fur, and deep cop- 
per- coloured mohair; the tail forked, 
with two ſingle ſtrips of the ſame feather 
as the wings ; a bittern's hackle over the 
body for legs; and the r _ fame 
cOWur as the body. 1 


* to make this fr 


Take chree lengths of ery Along 
8 properly twiſted together, 
and having your filk well waxed (which 
muſt be of a brown colour), whip it 
round your gut five or ſix times about an 


inch from the end, which will n. 
. the 


\ 
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the ſhank of the hook from galling it; 
then take dhe hook, and put the end of 


„ @ 4 


Whipt, f for the gut to _ on. their inſide, and 
begin to whip the hook to it, but deſiſt 
_ when you have gone about half a dozen 
rounds; and having a proper quantity of 
feather N for the wings, take and lay 
it on the back of the ſhank, (keeping it 

as cloſe together and as even as you can,) 
with the right ſide next the hook, and 
the but · end downwards, leaving 1 the other | 
end to be, when turned back again, full 


„„ Teo” i 


as long as the hook; then go on with yo 
_ lk, and whipi it raund your feather, Jap 
and gut fix or eight times, or ſufficient 
to make it faſt, and with a pair of fine 


2 7 Sj 


 ſciſfars cut away. what remains of the but- 
end of the feather, taking care not to hurt 
the gut, which muſt be opened and twiſted 
round the ſhank of the hook, as you go 
on. with the whipping, which i is to be con- 
tinued till it comes nearly oppoſite the 
point of the hook; but you muſt cut off 
the ends of the gut before they come 


quite ſo low down, if found to be too 
— long; * 
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L - Tong; ; next put on your ſtrips of feather 
for the fork or whiſks at the tail, with the 
fine points downwards, leaving them both 
exactly the ſame length, about an inch and 
half, and to ſtand open, and make two 
aps round with the ſilk; then take the 
bhbackle (which muſt be ready prepared by 
ſtripping off the downy part at top, and 
cutting the feather acroſs on each ſide near 
to the ſtem, about two or three tenths of 
an inch from the point, or by drawing the 
fibres back to prevent any of them from 
being bound down by the filk), and whip 
in the point of it two or three times round, 
leaving the largeſt end hanging downwards, 
and the Tight ſide uppermoſt, and make 
one lap round between it and the fork, 
and one below all round the bare hook 
"right and cloſe'to the fork, and cut off the 
fuperffuous ends of it if any remain in 
fight; then wax your filk afreſh,” and, 
having. your ſtuff for the body well mixed 
and ready, twiſt it gently round the ſilk, 
leaving it fine next the hook, but gra- 
dually thickening upwards; make one lap 


| below the fork, and one or two (as re- 
quired) 
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- quired): between that and the hackle, 
and work it gradually upwards till you 

come cloſe up to the feather for the 
wings; if any of the fur remains on the 


llk, after you have thus formed the body, 


take it off, and wind your ſilk lightly a 
little upwards to be out of the way; then 
take the hackle by the end of the ſtem, and 
rib it neatly, lapping. it thicker as you go 
on, till you bring it up to the wings, and 
there bring it two or three times round 
as cloſe as poſſible; and if any of the 
fibres remain ſtrip them off from the ſtem, 
and, unwinding the ſilk to its proper 
place, make two or three laps to faſten 
the hackle, and cut away what remains 
of the ſtem; then take the feather for 
the wings, which has lain back all this 
time, and turn it downwards towards the 
tail of the fly, and holding it down tightiſh 
with the reſt between your finger and 
thumb, having all the parts of the hackle 
out of the way, whip it three or four times 
round with the ſilk juſt over the feather 
very tight, and then two laps cloſe above 


Al wax the ſi l again, and take a ſmall 
„ bit 
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| bit of the ſtuff (the ſane as uſedl för the 
bod V, and twiſt it round the filk ; Whip this 
two or three times round up to the end-6f 
"the ſhank, bringing the ſilk * neatly back 
"aghin, "fo a8 to gallen by nooſing it about 
three times, "between t bend and the 
Wings; and here the operation finiſhes with 
com pleting the head of the fly, without ſo 
much as 'one faſtening or tying through. 
cut the whole, except at the laſt; but all 


is dene by continually Whippinig and put- 
ing in your materials, as above directed, 


which renders the flies more neat and 
complete than is prafticable. by any other 
method. | Pet > 
N. B. It muſt be obſerved; that though 
che fly be tlius completely made; it remains 
| to put it in natural order, by firſt holding 
back the wifigs, then with a nende 
forthe "legs upwards, and 
placing them in godd order; and if any 
7 trieg ular part remains in the body, pick 
| it diesen looſe,” and draw it away with 
à pair of tweezers,' or cut it off with your 
ſelſfars, according as you find it will leave 


the We ney natural; if any ſu- 
TY TR perfluous 
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perfluous hairs. are ſeen amo ng the legs, g 


take them away alſo, letting the fork at 
| the tail be. as before obſerved, and placing 
the wings. aright to ſtand Hoping wen 


the tail. The head being then kf 


completed, the fly will, be. moſt natu 
and beautiful. 


The, wwings of all. ſuch large flies are. bet 


not divided; but to ſtand together on the | backs 
as _—y IG | 


4 r EY. 
Let the hook be the ſame ſize as the 


former; ; the unn, the mottled feather | 


＋ any fine * duſky red; the mixture 
for the body, the light brown hair or fur 


of a bear next the ſkin, ſable fur, and b 


gold colour mohair, gold twiſt, a large 
black cock's hackle, and a red one a little 


larger; and. for the head, 9 bit of * 
Fes mobi. | PRA od 
* to 1 this 4 
Tine in the ſame manner as 


deſeribed, untl you come oppoſite the 
\ point 


2 
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point of the hook ; then lay in the ends 
of your hackles and twiſt them together, 
the red one undermoſt, and the twiſt atop ; 
and after whipping them there, make one 
lap below them; wax your ſilk afreſh, 
twiſt on the dubbing for the body, and 
go on as in, the former caſe; next take 
the twiſt, and rib it up to the wings, each 
lap about two tenths of an inch from the 
other; then take the black hackle, and 
work that upwards between the laps of 
the twiſt, rather lower than the middle of 
each ſpace, and bring it twice round, cloſe 
together, at the top of the body, and 
bringing on the red hackle in the ſame 
manner, work it very neatly juſt above 
each lap of the” black one, and finiſh it 
the ſame way, contriving to leave the twiſt 
juſt to ſhew itſelf between the hackles; 
and then complete Tour” 1 5 as before 5 
directed. . 

N. B. This fly may be eie 7 hought 


proper, with two or three hairs of a : ſquirrel. 


A third fort of fly. 


vgs this Hy allo the hobk inuſt be No, 
13 3 the 2 the blue feather of a hern, 
intermixed 
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intermixed 3 the ſpotted rediſh part of 
that of a mallard; for the body, lead- 
coloured. mohair, ſmall gold twiſt, a large 
white hackle, dyed a deepiſh blue; a bit 


of the ſame feather as the wings for the 
tail; the head the ſame colour as the 
* ; and Four | filk a lead colour. 


_ How to ; make this uy. 
Abe in dia Sane way as before 


whipping in the point of the hackle a 
little before you come oppoſite the point 


of the hook, and go on a few laps; then 
taking the twiſt, and two ſtrips of each 


feather the fame as the wings, whip i in the 


ends of the twiſt and feathers together, . 


letting the latter be topmolt with the 
points downwards, and about a quarter of 
an inch in length, and cut away the other 
end of the feather; then twiſt on the 


mohair thin, work it up neat, and, having 
faſtened it as before directed, take the 


twiſt, make one lap with it cloſe below the 
feather” for the tall, < that it may ſtand. in 


174 
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an oblique form together, and the points 


"even,) then give one juſt above it, rib i it 


neatly up, alſo, and faſten that; next 
work the hackle between each lap of the 
twiſt, and go on as with the other two 
till you finiſh. 4 | 

Theſe three flies are ſufficient to „Magis 
the ſeaſon with, though indeed they will 
kill fiſh at all times of it; but as the ſpring 
and warm weather advances, they muſt 
be dreſſed more gaudy in proportion; and 
in the height of ſummer, particularly if 
the water be fine, muſt be adorned with 


the moſt glittering plumage (gold, ſilver, 
and ſilks) that can be procured; as the 


ſummer declines, reduce the gaudineſs of 


your flies gradually in the ſame proportion, 


till you come down to theſe three again, 
which continue till the Salman fiſhing 


goes 0 out of ſeaſon. # 


It muſt be obſerved, 25 che Salmon 


— 5 for the ſummer fiſhing. ſhould be 


about No. 3, and ſtrong made; and if 
the ſhanks are too long, there muſt be 


| ſome taken off, n to the _ 


1 
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and ſize of the fly you intend to make; 
and that your feathers mult be intermixed 


with different gaudy ſhades, ſuch as golden 


and other pheaſant's, parrot's, peacock's, 
and in ſhort, of all other birds that are fit 
for the purpoſe, either foreign or domeſ. 
tic and others dyed, including hackles of 
various colours, as well as your mohair. 
and other ſtuff for the body; but to 
render theſe flies more light i in clear water, 
let the body be made quite thin, of filk 
of a ſuitable colour (for it muſt always be 
ſuited to the fly you make); a bit of a 
gaudy feather at the tail, with narrow gold 
or ſilver plating 268d as it matches; 
inſtead of twiſt ; and the hackle for legs, 
the blue ſpotted feather from a jay's wing 
(the other part of it being ſtript away) 


worked up, only from about half way 


below the wings, but pretty thick under 
them. I have here mentioned this hackle 
in particular, becauſe it is very excellent; 
but 3 your hackles mult always be ſuited to 
the ſhades of your other materials. Fur- 
ther obſerve, that before you begin the 
hen of the fly, you ſhould take two gaudy 

ſtrips 


— nos Ie > OF Doo hens en 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
; 
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ſtrips of feather, and lay one on each ſide 
the ſhoulders, to ſtand ſomething longer 
than the other feathers, and whip them 


there, then finiſh the head; and the fly, 


when thus placed in proper order, will 
appear very beautiful. For the better con- 
venience of making theſe large flies, you 
ſhould be provided with a very ſmall vice, 
for the purpoſe of holding the hook, that 
255 may have both hands at liberty to put 
in your materials, which will enable you 
to , dreſs the flies more neatly. as well * 
more perfectly. 


The ſame ſort of lies are Si ry 1 


Salmon - trout, and other fiſh of | the Sal- 
mon kind, only ſmaller, the hooks being 


No. 4 or 5 ; though they will often take 
the common Trout 1 | 


OF. FLIES e 5 TROUT, RATING AN 
OTHER FIN. 


The following eigbt 1 hall . dom as 
Aandardi, becauſe the ſeven firſt will kill fiſh 
at all times of the ſeaſon, and the eighth Fw 
about the niddle of Abril. N Sd 
by it, The 
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I t, The Black Hockle. 


"The wings a are the light part of a feather D 
from a Stare or Starling s wing, ſtript off 
from the ſtem; the body, black dog's fur, 
and a black ee hackle over it; and 
is made thus. — Take a good even ſilk- 
worm-gut, a hook No. 5, or a ſingle = 
(fo. called in Ireland) and proceed as with 
the Salmon flies, always obſerving to keep E 
the feathers cloſe together, even, and level — 
at the points, laying it on (as before ob: 
ſerved) with the wrong fide uppermoſt; 
when you come to uſe the fur for the 
body, lay it on very thin and neat, and 
work the hackle (which muſt be ſuited 
in ſize) neatly over it, till it comes up to 
the wings; there bring it twice or thrice 
round; but if there is too much, {trip it 
off, ils the ſtem faſt, and, cutting away 
the end that remains, take a needle or pin, 
and divide the feathers for the wings into 
two parts as equal as poſſible, and bring F 
back that part neareſt you by turning it 


a and holding it a little tight and 
ſmooth; 


- 
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ſmooth ; give it two or three laps juſt over 
the feather, as near the top of it as you 
can, ſo that the filk may not ſlip off, keep- 
ing all the parts of the hackle downwards, 
out of the way; then take the other part, 
bring it down in the ſame manner, and, 
holding all between your thumb and 
finger, taking care that no part of the wings 
get down too low on the fides, whip them 
- both over together, the ſame as the firſt, 
very tight, give two laps above them, 
and faſten by nooſing your ſilk three times, 


which © finiſhes the ſhoulders and head of 


this ſized fly, without any other addition ; 
after this is done, take your needle and 
put the hackle and all in order, with the 
wings ſloping towards the tail. This 
way of parting the wings renders them 
more natural than any can be effected in 
any other way; for thoſe that are made to 
ſtand upright, or. nearly ſo, have a bad 
tendency, inaſmuch as they affright in- 
ſtead of enticing the fiſh, by the unnatural 
ſtreak they. make along the water when 
one. which NN ſhould never do; z and 


as 
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as you cannot keep the artificial flies to ſit 
on the furface of the water as ſome of the 
natural ones do, it is ſuppoſed that they 
are taken for thoſe that are driven under 
by the current, which makes the fiſſi more 
eager in taking them for fear they ſhould 
recover and get away; and I have often 
remarked, that when there have been 
hundreds of flies upon the water, I have 
not perceived any fiſn riſe at them, yet 
"= have taken mine very freely. _ 

N. B. This fly miſt always be the end 
fig or ftretcher, as Hl is RO by mf N 
N 1 


3 2d, 'TheWren's tail FE 


Has no wings; the body, fable fur, a 
little mohair of a gold colour, with a 
feather from the tail of a Wren; : and is 

thus made.—Let the hook be No. 5 or 6, 
with a ſhort ſhank, and whipt to the gut 
till your ſilk be oppoſite the point of the 
hook; then take the feather, (being cut 
acroſs near the point a little way on each 

b | ſide 
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ſide near the ſtem,) and whip in the point 
of it, letting the reſt hang downwards, 
with the right ſight of the feather upper- 
moſt, and giving one or two laps with the 
ſilk below it; twiſt on your ſtuff for the 
body very thin, and, making one lap 
belot the feather, work it up very neatly, 
leaving it a little thicker at the ſhoulders; 
then taking the feather, bring it up neatly, 
(as a hackle,) lapping it very thin at the 
beginning, but gradually thicker as you go 
on, till you get up to the top of the body, 
and there bring it two or three times round 


cloſe together ; then whip it faſt, cut away 


the end of the ſtem, and faſten off as be- 
fore, as near as you well can to the end 


of the ſhank; after which, put the fly i in 


order, by dec the fibres, Ke. with Jour 


"needle. \ 
N. B. If at any time one in theſe fen- 


 thers is not found ſufficient, you muſt uſe 
two of them, lapping in the point of one 
as you go down about the middle of the 
hook, and the other as before, and work 
it up properly a little paſt the firſt ; then 


take that, and, binding the other neatly 
„„ — | wa 


— 
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with it, finiſh your fly.—You may ſome- 
times uſe this fly with the fibres of the 
_ feather cut ſhort from the tail upwards, 
to look a little rough, till you come to the 
part where it ſtands thick at top, there eut 
juſt the ends only, and let it ſtand all 
round alike: — both theſe ways abe very 
good ones. This is 15 'be' 255 ue as 
e or . 5 8 | 


* 
— 


3d, The Grou uſe Fackle. 


This has no wings ; the mixture for 
the body is dark olive, duſky yellow, and 
a little gold- coloured mohair ; a «fine 
- mottled Grouſe's feather of a reddiſh 

"brown, running a little duſky towards the 
but - end of the ftem, with the downy part 
(if any) taken away as beforementioned 
of other hackle feathers. It is made in 
the ſame way as the Wren's tail, and 
the ſame ſized hook, only the point of the 
feather is faſtened about the middle of the 
length of the body, as you go down in 
whipping on the hook; but in bringing 
forward the body, page” it thin and neat, 
0 though 
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though a hitle roughiſh, and, paſſing the 
hackle, contrive to let it be a little more 
ſo to the top zzthen taking the hackle by 
3 of the ſtem, lap it pretty cloſe, 
but thicker where You. end, and ſo , finiſh 
zas before, taking care that the fibres of 
the #eather, you chooſe. be. not too long, 
but fo that they would only reach about 
half the length of the fy, or a little more, 
if laid down: to put it in good order, open 
every fibre with your needle, and let it ſtand 
well. — This is either frretcher or dropper. 


- 
9 9 
| AX 


0 * 7 he fly din Hackle 
* 


Has no wings; the body, hi little lead- 
; bon or filk, with a ſmoky-dun | 
cock's hackle. It is made by faſtening 

the hackle at the bottom, where you finiſh, 
- whipping. on the hook No. 5; then with 
a bit of the mohair make the body very 
thin all the way up, or with your ſilk 
only, being of a lead-colour, eſpecially in 

the hot months; and finiſh by bringing 
the hackle, well ſuited to the ſize of your 
hook, very neatly over it, leaving it thicker 


at top. What remains to be done, has 
g N been 
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been ſeveral times before 1 a 
may be Jiſhed with either as a ver or 
9 e : 


— 


# 
19 


1 wy The "Sens e 


The wings are of a feather from a 10 
tridge s tail (not the red); "the body fable 
fur and gold- coloured mohair. In making 
it, proceed in the ſame way as with the 
black hackle ; only, as there is 1b hackle, 
make the body thin and neat, till you 
come near the wings, and there lap it 
pretty thick; then having finiſhed the 
wings, and faſtened off, Ack out a little 


5 of the fur and mohair for the feet, and cut 


it to be as natural as may be, not to 
be too long, and letting the other part 
of the body be without any ſuperfluous 
| bairs from the mohair or fur; then placing 
the wings aright, the fly is complete. — 
In ſummer, wing with a feather from the 
wing of a rail. This" fly may be * 
PIT, or aper. 3 


: 9 „ - 
4 9 * * 3 5 1 f . 5 
8 No. . 
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No. 6. & 7. Te Hare's Far. ich 


The wings are the light part of a 
feather from a ſtare's wing; the body, 
the dark fur from a hare's ear; and it is 
made in the dame manner as the brown 
rail. 

N. B. Where PH FEE are B_ 
the ſame body winged with a feather from 
a rail's wing, and a red hackle, is very 
killing, particularly i in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


; 2 TPO: are uſed chiefly as drop flies. 


EH 


No. e 8. 7 be Red Hackle, 475 about the 
95 |. middle of. ATR} 


The wings, ſtare; 168; 1557 red | 
mobair and a red cock's hackle ; and it 
is made exactly i in the ſame way as the 
black hackle.— Always a dropper. © 
The reſt, to CE) this IRONS, N are The 


Following. 


No. I, The Dark Clarer. 
Ibis fly has four wings; the under ones 


are the light feather from a ſtare's wing, 
. 5 and 5 
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and the upper ones that of a partridge's 
tail; the body, any dark claret proper for 
fly-making, and the darkiſni fur of a hare's 
ear. In making it, (having, prior to 
putting on the wings, laid ready a ſufficient 
quantity of the partridge's tail, according 
to judgment, with that of the ſtare's atop 
of it, the points a very little ſhorter than 
the other,) put on the wings as before 
directed, keeping them cloſe and ſmooth, 
with the ſtare's feather uppermoſt; then 
go on, and finiſh in the very ſame way as 
the brown rail, taking care to divide both 
feathers equally, ſo that the ſtare's may 
be undermoſt f in each wing when turned 
back and finiſhed. It is in ſeaſon from 
| the latter end of February to about a week 
in April, and is the firſt fly that begins 
the diverſion of fly-fiſhing. —Some call it 
a red fly, and make it ſo; but they are 
 miſtaken:;—# is beſt as a dropper, when 


you fiſh with two or more flies 


No. 2. The Dark or Blow E 3 


The wings are ſtare, as before; the 
boch, fox's fur from the ſhoulder next 
8 2 : the 
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the kin, ſome from the black tail of a 
Rabbit, with a little pale ſtraw-coloured 
mohair; the fork at the tail; the ends of 
two fine hairs that grow next the ſkin 
of a monkey, where the outer ends are 
yellowiſh; take them out ſo gently as nor 
to break them, and vou will find them to 
be nearly of a fine aſh. colour; nothing 
can match this fly for the purpoſe in- 
tended. In mikeing it, you proceed as 
with the dark Claret, till you come 
"low enough to put in the fork; ; then, 
making one lap below it,” cut away the 
yellow ends, bring up the body, and finiſh 
the fame way; picking out a little of the 
ſtuff for the legs, and leaving them as 
natural as poſſible, not to be too long; A 
and if the fork be left awkwardly long, cut 
it according to judgment, and let it land 
in a proper form and open. — It is in ſeaſon 
from the latter end of February till about 
the middle of April, either as ſtretcher or 
dropper. 

N. B. Thele 5 80 Wes come "a again 
about the latter end of September, and 
continue to che end of the ſeaſon 
A 8 ©'8 1 
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e y Nl The Din Par. 


The . and fork this * as Malt E 
that laſt deſeribed; the body, the fur of 
a fox between the throat and ſhoulder 
next the ſkin, and braſs- coloured mohair. 
Ie is made in the fame manner as the 
dark far. In ſeaſon all March, and again 
in September, either 1 . ſtreteher or 0 


py 1 


2 N p . 
7 1 + 
'% 4 4 * 2 0 : : ** Ci * 2 
n : — — 2 7 


* 


The 1 wings at fork il g alte as the 
above foxes z the body, fox's 15 from 
the throat next the tin, and -pale ſtraw- 
coloured mohair.—In ſeaſon all April, 
either rege 648M alert . 


1 


The 3 od fork FO dame 2s the 

other foxes; 3 the body, light camel 8 hair, 

oa the; an ſtraw. coloured mohair that 
S3 
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can be got. This is made i in the ſame way 
as the three laſt above deſcribed. It comes 
in ſeaſon the latter end of April, continues 
all 8 and is uſed as eber or 
dropper. bod 5 
N. B. Though 1 ** deſeribed theſe 
flies in rotation as four different ones, 
yet I am perſuaded that they are one and 
the ſame fly; only, as the ſpring and 
ſummer advances, it changes its colour ac- 
cordingly, to the exactneſs that I have 
ſtated ; though ſame ſooner than others, 
according as they come ſooner or later in 
* to the perfection of a fly. 


; $1 2 
No 0. 's, TB Brinon Fly, Dun Drake, or 
FOE Brown Caughlan. _ . 


"The wings, partridge- s tail; ths vets, | 
light brown bear's fur, high coloured 
yellow mohair, hare's fur from the face, N 
forked with two ſtrips of a dark mallard's 
feather, and a partridge's hackle. The 
method of making this fly is as before de- 
ſeribed; only the ſmall fine partridge's 

feather, for The —_— or legs, muſt be 


- apped 


ne 
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lapped two or three times round, * 5 


3 more, under the but of the wings. It is 


in ſeaſon from about the 2. of March 
to the end of April. 
The dark claret, the dark an. * this 
fly, are ſometimes on the water at the 
ſame time; but the claret is the firſt in the 
day; the fox next; and the brown one 
follows. — The clarets and the foxes are 
moſt plentiful in cold dark days, and the 
browns in warm and gloomy ones; it 
ſhould indeed always be obſerved, that the 
fly that comes firſt, according to the month, 
is generally the firſt to be uſed in the day : 
you may ſee the others come down the 
water in order, according to their time, and 


bbſerve the fiſh leave off taking the former 


ones for the ſake of the latter; and thus 
they continue their ſucceſſion through their | 
ſeveral days, wen dh and months, rnd 


No. 7: T he Green-T, ail Ph. 
The wings are from a feather out of 


* which has a fine ſhade 
SHE. | that 
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that exhibits the very refemblance of thoſe 
ef the real fly; the body, the black part 
' 6f hare's fur, a brown ſtrip of a feather 
from a peacock's tail, and a very ſmall bit 
ef a green one with a grizale cock's 
hackle; and it is only made differently 
from the foregoing ones, by whipping in 
the ends of the peacock's feathers both 
together at bottom, lapping the green 
one only once round below the filk; 
then, ſloping it a little upwards, faſten it, 
and cut away what remains, leaving. it ta 
be about as large as the head of a largiſh 
pin; twiſt the fur on your filk, lap it a 
| kttle thinniſn up to the feather for the 
wings, and there faſten in the point of 
the hackle; then, with the brown pea- 
cock that was faſtened below, rib it all the 
Way up, and faſten that; now let the 
hackle be lapped twice round, faſtened, 
and what remains cut away; then finiſh | 
the wings, (taking care that no other part 


de tied in wich them,) and faſten off. 


This fly is but of ſhort dura ion, being 
only in feaſon from about the middle of 
Aptit to near the end ef the month. They 


are 
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are plentiful in warm days; but in cold 
ones there are very few, if any, on the 
water; in which cafe he ARIA ea 


is f 8 No. 8. The Spider-Fly 


5 a no wings; the body, e 
Gilk; a fine ſmall black cock's hackle, and 


a a feather of a woodcock from under the 


but-end of his wings. It is made thus: 
when you have got about a quarter of the 
| way down in whipping on the hook, put 
in the points of the woodcock's feather, 
(having it properly prepared as before 
directed, ) and faſten it with the ſilk, going 
on till you come nearly oppoſite the point 
of the hook ; there, with your filk (which 
muſt be of a lead-colour, and not waxed) 
begin to form the body, leaving it pretty 

thick at the tail, and to go thinner up- 
wards, like the ant: when you come near 
to where the feather is faſtened, put in 
the point of the black hackle, and, lapping 
VP Jays lik a little to be out of the way, 
| take 
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take the black hackle, and lap it two or 
three times round cloſe to where the other 
feather is tied in; if any more fibres re- 
main, ſtrip them off and faſten with two 
laps, and, paſſing the firſt feather put in, 

lap your ſilk very thin up to nearly the 
top of the ſhank, and wax it; then taking 
the woodcock's feather, wk it round 
pretty thick up to where you faſten off, 
and ſo finiſſn.— This fly is in ſeaſon from 
about a week in April till a week or ten 
They appear moſt in bright and warm 
days, when you may ſee them come out 
of beds of ſand by the water; but they 
diſappear when the nn become cold * 

ee bus 1 robot binary, 


Vo. 9. "The Teller Cadew, or May Ty. 


The wings are a grey footed feather of 
a mallard dyed yellow; the body, a little 
fine ram's wool dyed the fame colour as 
the wings, with a dark bittern's hackle 
for the legs; two hairs from a fitch's tail 


for the "_ — a bit of a brown feather 
1 
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of a peacock's tail for the head. This is 
a large fly, and ſhould be made on a hook 
No. 4. or a large No 5. and requires no 
further inſtructions for making it than 
what have been before given; only be 
careful to rib it neatly with the hackle, 
and to finiſh the head in the ſame way as 
that of the Salmon-fly, It is in ſeaſon 
from about the middle of May to the 
middle of June, and always a ſtretcher. 


N. B. The beſt dye for all yellow Mas 
- terials for artificial flies, is the bark from 
the branches of a crab- tree, taken in the 
| ſpring when the ap i is up. Before you uſe 
it, put any quantity that you want into a 
veſſel, juſt cover it with a mixture of one 
half hard water and the other half urine, 
and let it ſtand twenty-four hours; then 
put it into a proper veſſel, with ſome alum, 
according to judgment, ſo that it fimmer 
over a flow fire about two hours; ſtir up 
all well together, and take out the bark; 
then put in your feathers and other 
materials, and ſtir them round till the 
liquor juſt begins to boil; then take them 
nd and inſtantly throw" them into ſome 
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hard cold water with alittle alum didolved 
in it, waſh them out, and dry them for 
uſe . You may make the ſhades. of this 
colour vary, by diſſolving more or leſs of 
the bark, according to judgment, or letting 
the materials ws: in . N a e or 
FRE time. f 44 


1 


10. x The Grey Drake, or Gro 22 


© The + 1% and females of theſe Ges 
acer much; ; the wings of the former are 
the grey ſpotted part of a feather of a 
mallard mixed with that of a widgeon ; 
the body, ght camel's hair, and a dark 
bittern's hackle; the fork has three fangs, 
and are the hairs from a fitch's tail; and 
the head, a bit of a brown peacock's fea- 
ther from the tail.— The wings of the 
latter are the grey mallard only; the 
body, part of a fine oaten ſtraw, and a 
cuckoo-cock's hackle. Theſe are large 
lies, and are beſt made on a large No. 5. 
hook. In making the male, let the three 
hairs for the fork be near an inch and 
ist half 
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half long, and to ſtand open; after carry- 
ing up the camel's hair, beginning with it 
rougher at bottom, and leaving it ſmoother | 
towards the wings, take the birtern's hac- 
kle, and rib it very thick towards the tall, 
leaving the body clear towards the wings. 
The fork. of the female i is the fame as that 
of the male; the Rraw, muſt be whipt in 
at bottom, lapped neatly up to the wings, 
and ribbed with the cuckoo backle, i in the 
lame way as that of the male fly; To finiſh 
both, as directed in the foregoing” ones. 
They are in ſeaſon with the yellow fly, 
only net ſo forward by a few days: the 
1 are on the water firſt in the day; 
1 when the grey ones appear, the' fiſh 
leave the former and take the latter: 
while theſe two ſorts of flies continua, 
they are excel ent indeed; for they may 
be termed che fiſhes? delight; but I look 
upon the female of the greys to be much 
more killing than the male, which is to 
de accounted for by their frequenting the 
-water in much greater numbers for the 
-purpoſe of eaſting their ſeed therein, and 
that theſe eggs or feed may reader them 
A "+ aa 
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more taſteful tothe fiſh, Parigylarly before 
they drop them. FIRE] 
After theſe flies diſappear the Trout 
bee very ſhy for ſome time; ſo that 
moſt anglers are at a "loſs 7 flies to 
uſe after the greys; but I can inform them, 
that the Wren's Tail and Grouſe Hackle, 
two of the ſtandards before mentioned, 
are flies which the fiſh will not refuſe 
even when the former ones are on the 
water in the height of their perfection; R 
WA will they reject the other ſtandards. 


+ 4 


No. 11. T be Grizzle Hackl. 


This fly 55 the grey ones, and. is 
this beſt, except the ſtandards, during its 
ſeaſon; it has no wings; the body, the 
brown part of a feather from the tail of 
a peacock, dark red ſilk, and a dark 
griazled cock's hackle. It is made in this 
manner: in whipping on the hook, lap 

in the point of the hackle when you have 
gone about half way; and at bottom do 
the ſame by the peacock's feather and the 


* — muſt not be too fine nor 
waxed,) 
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| waxed,) and lap the other ſilk very thin 
back again ready to faſten; then take the 
feather, and, making one lap cloſe to 
another, paſs the hackle, carry it up near 


to the end of the ſhank, and faſten itz 


then with the ſilk rib it at a ſmall equal 
diſtance as high up as the other, and faſten 
that; laſtly, begin to lap the hackle, 
and as you go > lay i it thicker, and three 
times round at top, and ſo finiſh, It is in 
ſeaſon from the beginning to the end of 
June, and may be fiſhed with as a dropper 
with either of the two ſtandards.  -,, _ /, 


No. 12. The Golden gag. 


The wings ſtare; the body any very 
dark brown reſembling a bright ſoot 
colour, mixed with a little gold coloured 
mohair. This fly is made without a hackle 
in the ſame way as the brown rail, and is 
in ſeaſon from the beginning of June to 
the middle of September, either as ſtretcher 


or eee, 


T0 amt, Pha ne digg lil are 
r i W The Blue A, 
541 8 70 &; 4 yy rer 
bis i is 2 ae mall * and appear in 

the water like a ſmall lump of ſoot; it 

muſt therefore be made on a ſmall hook 
with a ſhort ſhank : the wings are, the 
ſeather of a tomtit's tail; the body, the 
fir of a mole, with pale copper- coloured 

Mmohair, and forked with monkey, the ſame 
as the fox flies. It is made the ſame way 

too, only ſo very ſmall, and i is in ſeaſon 

the whole ſummer, but always a dropper. 


They are taken very freely at times, par- 
2 . the water i is he and low. 


N . 1 


No. 1 4 7 he Green Same 


"Has no wings; ; the body, one ( or more 
# neceſſary) of the green branches from 
the ſtem of the feather of a peacock's tail, 
gold or filver narrow plating ; and a red 
er black cock's hackle for leg 3. It is 
made by whipping the ends of ww three 
rogether at bottom, a little lower down the 
hook than common: juſt as you have 


finiſhed 
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 Auiſhed -whipping it on, and Loving the 
filk neatly back again to the top, leave it 
there to faſten with; and, taking the 
plating, lap it neatly cloſe together all the 


way up; then do the fame with the pea- _ 


cock's feather, only be ſure to let the 
plating appear between every lap of it, 
and to leave the body the ſame thicknels 
from tail to head ; laſtly, lap the hackle 
thinly over all, Pat very regularly, to the 
top, and faſten off. 
VN. B. When you plate with gold, uſe 
a red hackle ; ; when with filver, a black 
one; or you may ſometimes reverſe them, 
boy way of experiment, 


No: 14. The Black Caterpillar, 


This is made in the ſame manner as the 
Green, only the brown part of the pea- 
cock's feather inſtead of the green, and 
a black hackle. For both theſe Cater- 
pillars the fibres of the hackle ſhould be 
ſhort. They are in ſeaſon in the hot 
months, and are e chiefly uſed as droppers. 

T | "Oy 
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They may alſo. be made FT, without 
any PROG: . 


* ” 
. - 
_ 


Ns. 16. The e 


This is a fly that i is not noticed Eng- 
land; and but by few in Scotland and 
| Ireland, though it will kill fiſh exceedingly 
well, in its ſeaſon, on all waters in the 
three kingdoms. It is made of a mottled 
grouſe's feather, either of a bright ſhining 
brown, a reddiſh brown, or of a duſky 
colour, (for it differs exactly to theſe 
| ſhades), and with part of the ſame filk _ 
that you uſe to whip on the hook, which 
muſt be either orange or yellow, as beſt 
ſuits the feather which is uſed. Before 
vou begin to make this fly chooſe a 
feather with the fibres a trifle longer than 
the hook you intend to uſe in making. it; 


then. ſtrip away the ſhort or downy part 5 
top, and draw back the fibres near the 


point, leaving juſt enough for lapping 


in; then taking your filk, which muſt 
be waxed but a little way, juſt ſufficient 
= 2 i * 
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to faſten. on your hook, whip it down to 
nearly oppoſite the point, and there lap in 
the point of the feather, with the right 
ſide outwards, and the other end towards 
the ſhank of the hook; then with the 
ſilk, without any wax on it, make from 
three or four to ſix laps round below the 
feather, according to the ſize of the fly, 
ſo that it may ſhow ; and, bringing the 
ſilk neatly back again, continue- lapping 
it ſo (paſſing the feather) to the top, 
and there wax it ready for faſtening; then 
taking the feather by the end of the ſtem, 
(keeping the inſide of it always next the 
hook, ) begin to lap'it-round pretty cloſe, 
but thicker at top, keeping the fibres f 
one lap from being entangled or tied 
down by another; then faſten doun the 
ſtem cloſe to the feather, by lapping it 
round with the filk two or three times; cut 
away what remains of it, and then en 
and cut off the ſilk. 1 
It now remains to put the ly 7 8 
order; which is done, hy taking all the 
inthe that will ſtand properly together, 


T2 ON 


” 3 - - 
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on the back of the hock for wings, and | 
the reſt ſtroked down with your thumb 
and finger to be underneath, and cut pretty 
| ſhort for the legs, but in a ſloping form, 
to be longeft at top, and ſhort towards 


the tail, letting the wings ſtand. Hoping 
downwards. 4 
I, is to be fiſhed for in the ede of 
uu, Auguſt, and part of September, 
either as ſtretcher or dropper. 
N. B. When you come to put or ſiroke 
the feather on the back to ſtand cloſe and 
ſloping as before obſerved, if you perceive 
any ſuperfluous fibre among it, or that 
does not properly belong to that part, 
pick it out; and if found proper to add 
to the legs, cut it ſhort enn . 
„ S: os: fees Fs 


E 27 The es Bank th.” c 


The wings ſtare; the body, white 
of mellow green mohair, with a little 
yellow, and a- fige pale red hackle, In 
making it, lap in the point of he hackle 


at 
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at bottom, having ſtripped off the whole 
of one fide of the fibres; then [twiſt the 
ſtuff for the body thin and even on the 
fitk, which ſhould be green, and carry 
it up very neatly to the feather for the. 
© wings, for it is a very delicate. fly ; then 
with the hackle rib it thinly all the way 
up, and, dividing the wings, finiſh as 
often before directed. It is chiefly to be 
fiſhed * with in the evenings of warm 
days, either as Kretcher. or r dropper, 


Vo 0. 1 8. 7 ho Cream Camel. 


— 


of an owl, or a red thruſh's wing; the 
body, Jeepiſh cream-coloured camel's 
hair, or fine Spaniſh wool, and gold-co- 
loured mohair ; the, body muſt be made 
neat, and the ſtuff picked out for legs as 
for ſome of the former flies. It is to be 
fiſhed with early in warm ſummer morn- . 

| ings, and in the evenings, as the Green 
r | 


— — 
n 


- be 1 ” 7 's 
4 "4 3 4 a «va 
T3; 
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No. 19. The Red 2 SM 


"The wings are of the grayiſh feather of 
a drake, tinged with a kind of reddiſh | 
yellow, which is not to be found on every 
drake ; the body, gold twiſt, with a red 
hackle over it. In making it, whip in the 
ends of the twiſt and hackle together at 
bottom, and lap your filk back again up 
to the feather for the wings ; then take 
the twiſt, and lap it cloſe all the way up 
as high as the filk, and faſten it, cutting 
away what remains of the twiſt; with the 
hackle rib it neatly till you come up to 
the wings, and there lap it twice or thrice. 
round; then faſten, and, dividing the 
wings, finiſh the fly. This is chiefly an 
evening fly, in the month of July only ; 
and is beſt uled as a dropper. _ 

11 is taken very eagerly by the Chub. \ 


ALY! 


- No. 20. The Ant 1 Flies, 4 


Of theſe there are four ſorts; viz. the 
jarge red, and the large black, and a 
ſmaller 


* 
; 
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- wt fort of the Jams. kinds and c 


ours. 
The wings = the FF are e the Kalbe of 


a ſtare's wing ; the body, mohair of an 
amber colour with a red cock's hackle. 
In making it, let the body be large at the 
tail, and ſmall towards the wings, as na- 
tural as poſſible to the reſemblance of the 
ant, (for all theſe, in their ſeaſons, from the 
real ani, become flies, having wings, 
and fly about, frequenting the waters); 

with a ſmall fibred hackle twice round 
cloſe to the wings; and ſo finiſh a as in for- 
mer caſes. N 

The black ones have wings of the IEP: 
ſky-blue | feather that can be procured, 
with the ſtrongeſt gloſs; the body, black 
oſtrich feather, with a black hackle twice 
round to ſuit in ſize, the ſame as the for- 
mer; and it is finiſhed exactly in the 
_ way. Theſe flies. are but of ſhort 
duration; the large ones being in ſeaſon 
only from about the middle of June to 
the twenty-fifth ; 1 the ſmall ones from the 
beginning to about the middle of Auguft. 
FR -= + - Wl They 
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They are aſternoon ſlies, being: chiefly « on | 
the water from a little after twelve till 
four, and ſometimes later ; atid are beſt 
fiſhed with as droppers, with one of = 
Rondards as a n. | 


7 0 No. 21. The Pale Blue Fly, gets 


| The wings, the lighteſt blue feather of Ja 
a ſea-ſwallow ; the body, the blueſt part 
af the fur of a fox, mixed with a very little 
yellow mohair, ſtraw-coloured filk, and 
a fine pale-blue hackle. It is made upon 
a hook abaut No. 6. or 7.3 and in making | 
it, lap in the ends of a En. of the ſilk 
and hackle together; then twiſting the 
fur round the waxed ſilk, as ufual, work 
it neatly up to the feather faſtened in 
above for the wings, and give a lap or 
two z with the ſilk below, which ſhould 
be a little open, without wax, rib it at a 
middling diſtance from one another all 
the way up, and faſten that the ſame way; 


chan ee the 1 neatly up over 
all, 


/ 


25. 


AD MAL VLYSPISSER;: © 


all, — __ nt cho" ya 

N. B. This f is ni killing fly, pare 
G for Graylings, which at this time 
of the year are very ſportive, and in great 
perfection. This fly is in ſeaſon from the 
beginning of Auguſt till near Michaelmas, 


E as a ee or dropper. 


No. 22. The Hare's Ear and Yellow. E- 


The wings ſtare; the body, the dark 
fur of a hare's ear, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair, It is made in the ſame 
form and fize as that before deſeribed in 
the former part of No. 6. in the Stand- 
ards, and is in ſeaſon in e 
moſtly uſed as a droppeerr. 

Theſe two lat. mentioned flies, with pi 
Dun Fox, (which, as before obſerved; : 
comes in again in this month) continue” 
till the Dark Fox and Dark Claret come 

in again, which is in October,; only ob- 
ſerve, from the beginning of the month. 
to about the tenth, to let the mohair be 
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; green for the Dark Fox; inſtead of ſtraw- 
colour; and after that time as before, to 
the end of the ſeaſon, which in ſome 
countries continues till ſome time in No- 
vember, if the weather be moderate — 4 | 
7 without froſt, 50 


It ſnsuld be Td remembered to 
vary the ſize of the hook, according as 
you intend to make your fly either large 

or ſmall, or according to the kind of fiſh. 
you intend to angle for. Before you be- 
gin to make any fly, be ſure to have the 
feather for the wings (if a winged fly) 
ready ſtripped from the ſtem, juſt a proper 
quantity, according to judgment (for too 
much is as bad as too little); a proportion- 
ate quantity of your ſtuff for the body 
well mixed (for you ſhould keep your co- 
lours by you properly mixed to a right 


ſſmade, never uſing the whole of any one 


mixture till you mix again; by which 
means, when you have once obtained the 
right ſhades in all your different mixtures, 
you may always preſerve them); the 
| an W as often before ablery- 


- 
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ed; and all materials put ready at hand, 
with your ſilk to match in colour, and 
waxed ; and when you come to make a 
fly, * the wings be proportioned in 
length to its ſize; and alſo the fibres of 
the hackle, 

This I have thought proper here to re- 
peat, juſt to remind the young fly- maker 
how he ought to proceed; and I mall! now 
treat of the night- flies, 1 mY , : | 


x ” 


+= NIGHT Ls, on LARGE MOTHS. ; 


As many. a ſportſman is ſo naſſionately 
fond of , angling as to be induced to pur- 
ſue the ſport by night, in which he will be 
often more ſucceſsful than in the day-time, 
I will here give him an account of the beſt 
flies for the purpoſe; which are as follow : 


3 The Mealy White, . 


| The wings, the ſoft mealy feathers of 
eee, 7 the body, the white ſoft fur 
of a rabbit, with a ſoft downy white 
hackle. In ma ing it, take the feathers 
(for there muſt be two, both alike, which 

muſt be broadiſh at the points, and large 


2 
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enough to form a pair of good full wings), 
and lap them in, as you would the ſtript 
feather for the wings of other flies, and 
at the bottom faſten in the point of the 


| hackle ; then, twiſting the fur on the 


_ =« . — the body as thick as a very 


large ſtraw, till you come near the wings; 
there lap it thicker, and, bringing up the 
hackle thinly, lap it twice or thrice round 

at top, and divide the wings ſo, that you 
have the whole of each feather for the 
ſeparate wings; and finiſh as you would 
other flies that have their wings divided. 
Obſerve, that the hooks ſhould be about 
No. 4. It is to be fiſhed with always as a 
ſtretcher, without any other fly on the 


2d. The Mealy Cream. 


There are feathers on a yellow owl of 
T 18 deep cream- colour; of theſe make the 


vai" » -"the body, of ſoft fur of the ſame 


Cour, and a very pale yellow hackle. 
46: is made on the ſame-ſized hook, and 
— and fiſhed with the fame way a as the 


a "ons: 


zd. The 
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95 it 2 34 The Meal Wd, 5 5 


The vings are the ſoft brown fathers 

of an owl; the body, the fine lightiſh 
| brown fur of a hare: or rabbit, which 1 is 
made long, about the ſame thickneſs as 
- the other, two, with Aa light brown bit- 
tern's hackle twice round under the 
wings; and is finiſhed and. fiſhed with. the 
fame way; but the two firſt I conſider-as 
the beſt. They are moſt killing i in warm 
gloomy nights after hot. days; and when 
you angle this way, let out your line to 
be but a little longer than the rod. Tou 
may hear the fiſh riſe as in the e. 
and feel them when they take. 


* 6 9 
i 


5 


II ͤ now remains to give ſome inſtruc- 
tions to the young ſportſman for preparing 
his rod, line, and flies, previous to, his 
5 beginning to angle; ; and alſo for throw. 
ing the line and managing it when in the 
| Vater; 
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water ; which will be attended wh ſome 
few obſervations. 


The rods for fly-fiſhing haye been de- 
ſcribed before, in treating of the Salmon 
and Trout. When you have fixed your 
rod properly, with your winch or reel 
' thereon, and brought your line from it 
through the rings of the rod, loop on to 
it at the ſtrongeſt end your foot. length, 
which ſhould be about three yards and a 
half long, made of good ſtrong ſingle 
filk-worm-gut, well tied and the knots 
neatly whipped, running” a very little finer 

towards the bottom end, at which place 
there muſt be a neat whipped lobp alſo ; 
then take your firſt fly. or ſtretcher, which 
ſhould be made to one or two (if long, 
two or three) lengths of good level gut ; 
if ſhort, full as fine, or à little finer than 
the bottom link of your foot length, tied 
and whipped neatly together, and looped 
nicely at the end alſo; loop this to the 

end of your gut-length and then your 5 
drop- By, Juſt" above a Knot, where 
it is whipped, your. a yard or more 


We . aa p | 
1 122 rom 
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from the end- fly, to hang from the line 
not more than two or three inches. If 
you chooſe to fiſh with more, keep them 
all about the ſame diſtance; and obſerve, 
if your droppers be larger, or even as 
large as your ſtretcher, you will not be 
able to throw a good line; but a begin- 
ner ſnould never uſe more than one fly. 


When thus prepared, let out the line 
adbur half as long again as the rod; and 
holding that properly in one hand, and 
the line near to the fly in the other, give 
your rod a motion from right to left, and 
as you move the rod backwards in order 
to throw out the line, let go the line out of 
your hand at the ſame time, and try ſeve- 
ral throws at this length; then let out 
more line, and try that, ſtill uſing more 
and more, till you can manage any length 
needful; but about nine yards is quite 
ſufficient for any one to practiſe with; 
and obſerve, that in raiſing your line in 
order to throw it in again, you ſhould 
wave your rod a little round your head, 


and not bring it directen — nor 
9 muſt 
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muſt you return the line too ſoon, or un- 
til it has gone its length behind you, or 


vou will certainly whip off your. end-fly. 


There is à great art in making your line 
fall light on the water, and ſhowing the 
flies well to the fiſh. The beſt way I can 
direct is, that when you have thrown out 
your line, contriving to let it and the flies 
fall as lightly and naturally as poſſible, you 
ſhould raiſe your rod gently and by de- 
grees (ſometimes with a kind of gentle 
trembling hand as it were), which will 
bring the flies on a little towards you, 
ſtill letting them go down with the 
ſtream; but never draw them againſt it, 
for it is unnatural ; and before the line 
comes too near you, throw out again. 
When you ſee a fiſh riſe at the natural fly, 
throw. out about a yard above him, but 
not directly over his head, and let your 
fly or flies move gently towards him, which 
will ſhew it him in more natural form, 
and will tempt him the more to take it. 
Experience and obſervation alone, how- 
ever, can make an * a complete 
=P | _ adept 


25 ““ = 
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adlept in the art, ſo as to be able to thron 
his fly *behitid buſhes and trees, into holes; 
under banks and other places, as men- 
tioned of the Trout's haunts, and where 
in general the beſt fiſh are ONT: pans 
In the ſummer time, even when the water 
is quite low and fine, no wind ſtirring, the 
ſun ſhining in its greateſt ' luſtre, and in 
the hotteſt part of the day, you may take 
_ fiſt (though very few anglers will believe 
it) with a ſmall Wren's Tail, Grouſe,” 
Smoky Dun, and Black Hackles ; fiſhing - 
ſtraight down the water by the ſides of 
ſtreams and of banks, keeping out of 
ſight,” with as long a line as you can 
throw nicely, having your foot · length | 
very fine. Tou may often ſee them with 
their fins and even their backs above 
water, at which time they will ſnap eager- 
ly at theſe flies; and though, upon hook- 
ing one of them, the reſt will fly off, yet 


— _ after" faking it, if you will but retire 


for a little while, you may be at them 
again, for they will ſoon be- compoſed 
INS: and thus for two or three 

U 5 2 times. 
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times. When you have quite tired 
them out in one place, however, you 
muſt endeavour to find out another. 

'At the time of year when the fiſh retire 
to the deeps, they will often take very 
well in ſtill water, where there is a proper 
bottom for them, provided the wind 
| blows ſtrong to make a good curl, but 
particularly if it blows acroſs the water, 
fiſhing with the wind in your favour 
(that is, on your back), not only for 
the advantage of throwing the line, but 
becauſe the fiſh will be on that fide 
waiting for flies that are blown from the 
aſs and bank into the water. | Throw 
near to the bank next you, e out of 
ſight. | 

When you go out a ay, Acbing, 3 you | 
ſhould not forget to have with you a little 
of all your different materials for fly- 
making; for the fiſhes are ſometimes fo 
whimſical, that you may ſee them take in- 
ſignificant flies freely, which at other 
times they would not look at. When this 
is the caſe, catch one of ſuch flies, and 
„ 14 2 try 
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try how far art can (imitate nature, by 
making one as nearly ſimilar as you can. | 
You ſhould- alſo be equipped with our # 
n and r 2 1 45 e 


* — 


or NATURAL FLY-FISHING. 


Tuns way of angling i is chiefly adapted 
to warm weather, when the water is low 
and clear; and is beſt in ſmall rivers or 
brooks, where you can keep more out of 
ſight than you can near large waters, that 
are, not ſo much ſheltered. You muſt 
have a long rod, as before deſcribed for 
artificial-fly fiſhing ; your line fine for 
nearly the whole length of it, with a fine - 
ſhort-ſhanked hook, in ſize proportioned 
to your baits, the principal of which are 
as follow : 1 


* þ - 


Re The | Blue: Bottle, and large Houſe-Fly. 
When you bait with the former of 
theſe, put the hook in a little below the 
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head, and let the point and barb come 
out about the middle of the body, or 
neatly, ſo that it may ſtand properly on the 


| | back of the hook. When you uſe the 


latter, put two of them on the ſame way, 
only carry the firſt neaxly up to the top 
of the ſhank, and let the head of the other 
lie about the middle of the former, by 
its fide. The method of procuring theſe 
flies muſt be left to your own judgment. 


2d, The mad h. 5 


5 Of theſe there are two ſorts, e one A | 
darkiſh gray, and the other black ; but 
the gray ones are the beſt. Bait yout 
hook as before directed, with either one 
or two of theſe flies ; which are to be 
found in woods, parks, groves, narrow 
lanes, &c. and are to be procured. by 

carrying out a piece of freſh lights or 
liver, and laying it down in any little open 
palace between trees and buſhes where you 
find there are any of theſe flies... Being 


provided. with a large handful. of long 
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fern, when there are a ſufficient number 
collected about the lights, ſtrike them 
with it ſmartly ſeveral times, which will 
ſtun them; then take them up quickly 

before they recover, and put them into a 


horn with a wooden bottom, ſome ſmall _ 
holes bored in it nearly from one end to 


the other. (to. give them air), and a cork 
to fit the upper end, which ſhould be 
much ſmaller than the-lower end. This 
is the beſt thing you can have for keeping 
all kinds of natural flies in, that you may 
have occaſion. to uſe ; for by eaſing the 
_ cork juſt ſo much as to let the head of the 
fly a ſeen, you may take them out one 
at a time without loſing any, whereas if 
kept in a box you run a chance every 
time you open it of letting out the greateſt 
part of thoſe that are able to get off. 


zd, The Stone Fly. 


This i is a large tough bait, ey is to be 
found under and about ſtones in ſmall 
ſtony brooks, and ſometimes among gra- 


vr bes the ſides of large waters. Your 
—_— _ = 
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hook muſt be large, and the bait drawn 
upon the ſhank ; and it is to be uſed very 
early. in the ne ang late in the 
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4th, 1 he 'Craſchopper, | th 


"This is a fine and tender bait to gin 
with. In bai aiting with it, ſome take off 
the legs, but J never found it anſwer fo 
well as with them on, when put properly 
to ſtand on the back of the hook. They 
are to be found in moſt 'graſs-fields, but 
I think more plentifully in a kind of old 
ſhort moſly graſs, where you may often 
catch numbers according to your oY 
ill and perſeverance, | 


1 
1 
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5th, The Beetle. 


Ol theſe there are two ſorts ; one Inf 4 
reddiſh copper colour, the other black; 

both are excellent baits for large Trouts 
and other fiſhes, but the former Is by far 


the beſt, n Hao: two pair of wings 
| | each, 
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each, the uppermoſt of a hard huſky na- 
ture, the-under ones ſoft and tranſparent, 
of a bluiſh colour, and, when extended. 


much longer, than the hard ones. There 
are alſo different ſizes of beetles 3 thoſe 
found under horſe or cow-dung in the 
fields about three or four days after it is 
dropped, are the largeſt; but thoſe found 
in old ſtone-fenced and old potatoe- 
grounds, are the beſt, though not ſo 
large as the others. When you come to 
bait the hook, clip off the hard wings, 
and hang the fly vith a Jeet towards 2 
water. | | 
Theſe which I ave deleribed are tlie 
beſt natural flies that can be found, though 
you may ſometimes kill fiſh with any largiſh 
fly that you may chance to ſee about the 
water, or fuch as you ſee the fiſh take. 
When you come to- fiſh this way, let 
your line be ſhorter than for ny 
fiſhing. Where there are ſtreams, be- 
fore you approach them too near, degin 
to fiſh juſt over the bank, or near to the _ 
1 * z and, advancing gradually ti till you | 


U4 can 
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_ can fiſh the ſtream, begin at the top, and 
acroſs it (taking care not to whip off or 
damage your bait), and letting the bait 
go gently down the ſtream, ſometimes juſt 
under the ſurface of the water, and at 
others to be carried about the middle, 
particularly in deep ſtreams. In ſmall 
rivers, which in the ſummer time are ge- 
nerally pretty full of weeds, fiſh in places 
where you can get your line properly in 
between them, where the current is 
ſtrongeſt, and alſo over hollow banks, under 
and about trees and buſhes, and all other 
of th e fiſbes haunts as before noticed, and 
in all waters, taking care to let out or 
ſhorten y your line as occaſion requires, —= 


hr an angler 10 go out in. 
In beſt winds are thoſe from the /0uth 
or weſt, and fouth eaft, when they blow 
warm in the ſpring, with a good breeze, 
for moſt common fiſn; but for Salmon 
and Trout a ſtrong wind is beſt. In very 


warm 


warm weather, a cool wind from any of 
theſe points is better than too warm z—in 
autumn and winter, the warmer the 
better. Some have affirmed, that when 
the wind comes from the eaſt or north 
quarters, it is of no uſe to attempt to angle. 
The fiſh, indeed, may not take fo well for 
a day . at ſuch time; but afterwards, 
though the wind ſhould continue fo, they 
will come out to feed, and you may have 
ſport, provided you angle where the water 


is ſheltered from ſuch winds, and even in 


the ſtreams where it is not, keeping your 
back to the wind, and fiſhing near to the 
fide you are on. As to myſelf, I can aver, 
that for years paſt, let the wind and weather 
be as it might, T never failed of taking fiſh 
more or leſs ; for if ſome kinds of fiſh are 
not in the humour to take, others are. 
4s to the weather, I ſhall here be very 

brief on that head; only obſerving, that 
the days following bright and moonlight 
nights are moſt favourable to the angler, 
particularly when they happen to be over- 
caſt and gloomy, or with flying ſhowers.— 
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go out in a morning which 
4 Proves bright and calm, and the day 
. | but with: a good briſk wind, the large fiſh 
* 
* * 
will then come on their feed, and you 
"IF * bz 0 1 
cannot well fail of having ſport, as you 
. ts 
may alſo in ſtormy ſhowery weather, after 
each ower ſubſides. r 
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